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Many  have  heard,  or  read,  or  talked,  about  per- 
sonnel adjninistration.  Many  books  have  been 
written  on  personnel  administration,  and,  in 
addition,  many  discussions  concerning  personnel 
administration  have  taken  place  v/ithin  the  last 
fifteen  or  tv/enty  years.  The  public^ because  they 
-are  the  ones  primarily  conceined,  are  eager  to 
receive  this  information.  But  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  fev;  realize  just  what  the  v/ord  "personnel” 
means,  and  because  of  this,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  grasp  the  idea  of  what  has  been  given 
them.  And  so,  with  this  in  mind,  I think  it  v;ise 
to  define  first  the  term  ’’personnel  administration". 
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and  then  proceed  v/ith  its  application  to  the 
insurance  organization  with  v;hich  I am  connected. 

Y/etster’s  dictionary,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing definition  for  the  words  ’’personnel"  and 
"administration" ; 

Personnel  the  body  of  persons  employed 

in  some  service  especially 

Emm 

public. 

Administration  the  act  of  managing  or 

administering. 

Therefore  my  deduction,  and  the  one  which  is 
generally  considered  acceptable,  will  be  that 
'’personnel  administration’' means  the  managing  of 
a body  of  persons  employed  in  some  service  to 
themselves  and  their  fellov/-men.  Applied  to  my 
problem  it  will  be  the  managing,  handling  and 
directing  of  the  activities  of  The  Employers’ 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation  Ltd.  of  London 
employes  in  the  United  States  Home  Office  and  its 
many  branches  throughout  the  country. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  management  and  the 
worker.  If  evidence  of  advancem.ent  in  point  of 
viev/  and  in  sanity  of  attitude  is  desired,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  such  books  as  these.  It  is  natural 
that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books  should  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  personnel  relations  in 


industry  and  commerce,  for  it  is  indeed  a "broad 
field  and  its  phases  are  many  and  varied.  Volumes 
could  be  written  on  any  one  of  thes« phases  — 
cooperative  management,  profit  sharing,  pension 
plans,  training  supervision,  and  so  forth  --  and 
not  half  the  truth  be  told  or  half  the  ground 
covered.  Aside  from  the  extent  and  ramifications 
of  this  branch  of  business,  it  is  a progressive 
study,  and  v/hat  is  accepted  as  truth  today  may  be 
but  part  of  the  truth  toraorrov;. 

Personal  differences  between  individuals  have 
come  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  vital  factors 
in  industrial  efficiency.  Productivity  of  groups 
of  v;orkers  is  necessarily  dependent,  in  large  part, 
upon  the  productivity  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  group,  each  in  his  own  v/ork.  Individuals  are 
differently  endowed  with  those  faculties  of  mind 
and  body,  especially  those  faculties  of  mind,  v/hich 
enable  them  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  world. 
Because  of  these  differences  in  workers  and  because 
of  the  differing  requirements  of  various  kinds  of 
work,  one  person  will  not  succeed  equally  with 
another  in  a given  task,  nor  will  tv/o  tasks  be  done 
equally  well  by  the  same  worker.  Unless  a proper 
adjustment  is  made  between  the  v/orker  and  his  work 
in  these  terms  and  betv/een  the  worker  and  his  work- 
ing environment,  the  individual  v/ill  not  contribute 
in  fullest  measure  to  the  economic  v/ell-being  of 
society,  nor  v/ill  he  benefit  personally  in  maxiura 
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degree,  nor  v/ill  the  work  itself  he  done  as  v/ell 
as  it  can  and  should  he  done. 

Y/holesale  human  adjustments  are  essential  to 
true  industrial  efficiency,  and  are  pre-requisites 
of  establishing  v;holesome  relationships  hetv/een 
management  and  men;  in  promoting  industrial  and 
commercial  production;  and  in  advancing  social 
v/ell-heing. 

I will  attempt,  in  the  coming  pages,  to  set 
forth  the  principles  that  I personally  think  under.^  |€ 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  these  wholesome 
adjustments;  to  define  the  instinments  necessary 
in  the  work;  end  to  suggest  how  they  can  he  utilised 
most  effectively  in  making  these  principles  active, 
dynamic  forces  in  the  management  of  The  Bnployers’ 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

In  the  course  of  administering  to  the  person- 
nel of  this  great  organization,  which  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  world  in  its  line  of  commerce,  it 
v;ill  he  necessary  to  secure  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  such  well  ]cnovm  personnel  raa,nagers,  indus- 
trial engineers  in  persorinol  efficiency,  and 
psychologists,  as  Harry  V/ellman,  now  in  charge  of 
placements  of  the  personnel  of  Dartmouth  College; 
Robert  G.  Clothier,  former  employment  manager  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company;  V/alter  Dill  Scott, 
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president  of  Northwestern  University  and  founder 
of  The  Scott  Company;  Ralph  G.  Wells,  head  of  the 
department  of  management  methods  at  Boston  University 
College  of  Business  Administration;  the  members  of 
the  persornel  division  of  the  Metropolitan  life 
Insurance  Company  of  Hew  York;  L.  M.  Terman,  noted 
author  of  psychology  texts;  James  R.  Angell,  noted 
psychologist;  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  others,  v/hose  names  will  be  foimd 
at  the  end  of  this  thesis. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  those  reading  the 
following  that  because  my  procedure  ha,s  proven 
successful  in  one  organization,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  will  prove  successful  in  another.  What  may 
do  for  one  industrial  plant  or  business  house  may 
not  suit  another  establishraent . What  may  apply  to 
the  workers  of  your  organization^  may  not  apply  to 
those  of  my  organization.  So  if  this  fact  is  borne 
in  mind  when  examining  this  thesis,  the  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  my  v/holesome  human  adjustments 
v;ill  not  be  Questioned  as  to  the  practibility  of 
these  adjustments. 


'Harold  T.  Young 
Supt.  Emploj^ment  Dept. 

110  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PART  II 

:l  ad:.:inistratioit 


'’phrscuitel  admipi stration" 

Historical  BacIc.--:roiind. 

Few  business  houses,  not  excepting  the  one  now 
in  Question,  are  willing  to  entinist  their  destinies 
to  executives  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  histoiy  of  business  principles  in  general  and 
of  the  development  of  their  ov.ai  fields  of  activity 
in  particular.  Therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  a study  of  industrial  or  commercial 
personnel  administration  that  we  should  consider 
this  historical  background  of  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employe  and  trace  steps  which 
have  brought  us  to  our  present  conception  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  wholesame  and  effect- 
ive association  of  management  and  the  worker, 

1.  In  the  middle  ages  the  lot  of  the  worker 
was  not  a particularly  happy  one.  He  lived  a grey 
life.  His  ambition  was  to  be  able  to  live  and  his 
efforts  wore  devoted  to  earning  the  bare  means  of 
subsistence.  Rarely  did  the  thought  of  self  im- 
provement cross  his  mind.  The  sunshine  of  eanal 
rights  had  not  lighted  his  ways.  As  he  was  born, 
so  he  lived  and  died. 

America,  young  and  fresh  and  free  of  ancient 
traditions  and  class  privileges,  promised  better 
things.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  was  little  parallel  betw^een  in- 
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dustrial  conditions  in  America  and  Europe.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  lived  on  the  land  and  there  eam- 
ed  their  livelihood.  There  was  work  for  all,  and 
plenty.  In  the  cities  and  tov;ns  this  was  the  age  of 
the  small  tradesman,  the  household  industry;  the  age 
of  the  small  v/orkshop.  In  a degree  prohahly  never 
before  attained,  the  workers  were  regarded  as  human 
beings.  Probably  they  were  happier  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  In  certain  fields  industrial 
activity  assumed  wholesome  form,. Great  organizations 
had  not  come  into  being.  Because  the  industrial 

i ^ • 

,!  unity  was  the  home  and  the  small  v;orkshop,  the 

employer  and  his  men  were,  throv/n  together  in  a 
1'  close  personal  relationship.  They  worked  at  the 

I same  bench  and  at  the  same  table.  In  such  re- 

) lationship  as  this,  discontent  and  friction  were 

less  likely  to  arise  through  misunderstanding , 

* although,  of  course,  stupidity  and  refusal  to 

cooperate  inevitably  brought  about  friction  and 
f discord  in  those  days  as  they  do  today  and  as  they 

W'  alv/ays  v/ill.  This  condition  of  relative  concord 

V and  efficiency  might  well  have  been  the  con- 

I"  tinuing  basis  for  labor  relations  in  industry  had 

‘ not  the  inventive  faculty  of  mankind  stirred,  and 
> industry  entered  upon  the  age  of  machinery  and 

machines. 


i 
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Eli  V/hitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  and  over- 
night the  need  of  the  South  for  cheap  labor  over- 
whelmed all  other  considers,tions . Slavery  was 
introduced  and  with  it  came  social  evils  which  are 
barely  suggested  by  Mrs.  Stov/e^s  immortal  volume. 

It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  understand  the  mental 

ti 

processes  by  which  a nation  based  on  equality  of 
human  rights  could  condone  a practice  which  out- 
raged them  so  f lagrantl^r , but  we  must  remember  that 
the  economic  need  was  apparently  great  and  justice 
v/as  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  a state  of  transition 
and  grov/th. 

In  fact,  the  social  conscience  still  slept. 
Privileged  classes  of  that  day  believed  that  the 
world  was  theirs  in  a degree  even  nov/  our  most 
obtuse  reactionaries  would  not  make  themselves 
ridiculous  by  claiming.  The  lesson  of  the  French 
revolution  in  the  field  of  government  had  not 
been  taken  to  heart  by  employers  in  the  field  of 
business.  It  v/as  not  appreciated  that  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  society  as  a whole,  not  the  well- 
being of  some  privileged  group,  is  and  must  be 
the  stojidard  and  wherev/ithal ..  of  success  of  any 
enterprise  which  selves  society.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  seas  of  blood  v/ere  the 
price  we  had  to  pay  to  learn  that  lesson. 
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Results  of  the  Mechanical  Revolution . 

V/ith  the  elimination  of  slavery,  a brighter 
day  seemed  to  have  broken,  but  after  all  it  was 
only  the  early  gray  dav/n.  Men  nov/  worked  for 
wages,  for  pay,  a great  improvement  over  working 
for  nothing.  The  relationships  of  the  small  shop 
and  the  household  industry  became  even  more 
general.  The  niechanical  revolution,  however,  upset 
this  state  of  comparative  social  tran^ui]Jity,  The 
home  and  the  shop  gave  way  to  the  factory.  In- 
dustry learned  that  by  grouping  workers  together 
in  large  numbers,  and  that  by  standardizing  their 
activities,  production  could  be  tremendously  in- 
creased and  costs  reduced.  Certain  benefits  to  the 
human  race  from  this  development  are  great. 

Machinery  is  the  basis  for  our  present  plenty  and 
for  much  of  our  assumed  enlightenment.  Civilization 
has  advanced  more  since  the  advent  of  machinery  than 
it  had  advanced  previously  since  the  Stone  Age. 

It  v/ould  be  a brave  person  who  would  deny  it  even 
if  recent  years  have  witnessed  the  prostitution  of 
its  wonders  to  the  evil  purposes  .of  war  and  destruc- 
tion. Although  morning  clouds  still  dull  our  rising 
sun,  mankind  has  been  more  plenteously  supplied 
with  the  good  things  of  the  world  since  the  birth 
of  the  mechanical  age  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Svery  current  has  its  baclcwashes  end  contrary 


eddies . 
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V/hile  manlcind  as  a whole  has  "benefited  jreatly, 
the  mice  of  mi sunderstanding  bei^an  gnav^infj  at  the 
fabric  of  s^nnpathy  and  cooperation  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  between  employer  and  employe. 
V/hereas,  in  the  home  and  shop,  discontent  and 
friction  seldom  could  exist  as  a result  of  misunder- 
standing, a gulf  began  to  yav.n  between  the  employer 
and  his  workers.  V/here  the  w'orkers  in  a single 
group  previously  numbered  a handful,  they  nov/ 
numbered  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  Y/hereas, 
previously  the  employer  enjoyed  the  rich  gift  of 
friendship  with  his  associates  at  the  bench,  it 

nov/  became  im_ossible  for  him  to  laiow  them  even 
.1 

casually.  He  Icnev/  their  faces  and  names  perhaps, 
but  not  their  weaknesses  and  their  strength,  their 
interests,  their  ambitions,  their  family  fortunes, 
their  follifs,  and  their  hobbies.  They  became  to 
him  a group  of  workers,  a collective  thing  consist- 
ing of  so  many  human  beings  capable  of  doing  so 
much  work.  They  became,  in  fact,  almost  as  much  a 
creature  of  mechanical  power,  and  that  alone,  as 
the  very  machinery  they  operated.  And  so,  v/ith  the 
employer!  knowledge  and  against  his  real  purposes, 
no  doubt,  there  came  into  being  an  attitude  on  the 
part  .of  the  management  tov/ard  the  workers  which  has 
become  knovm  as  the  "commodity"  conception  of  labor. 
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Commodi ty  Conception  of  L^-bor, 

A^jain  the  individual  v/as  immersed  in  the 
group.  His  individual  aptitudes,  interests  and 
troubles  were  forgotten.  He  became  a cog  in  a 
machine.  He  had  to  be  an  efficient  cog,  else  he 
was  extracted  and  a new  cog  imt  in  his  place.  He 
had  to  be  an  unassertive  cog.  V/ho  has  not  heard 
the  classic  reference  to  the  foreman  v;ho  "fired 
a few  now  and  then  to  put  the  fear  of  G-od  in  the 
rest  of  them"?  There  were  far  too  many  emploj^es 
for  the  managements,  sitting  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
to  consider  the  woes  and  merits  of  each,  so  man- 
agement delegated  this  function  to  the  foremen, 

J 

who  'in  those  days  were  not  particularly  cj.ualifisd 
to  exercise  it,  and  almost  always  management 
backed  up  the  foreman  right  or  v;rong.  luanagement’ s 
aid  would  be  injurious  to  discipline  to  do  other- 
\Yise. 

So  the  workers  found  themselves  subject  to 
the.iailings  of  sub-bosses  who  genera.lly  v/ere  adept 
as  far  as  the  v/ork  itself  went  but  were  not  schooled 
in  handling  men.  So  fear  entered  the  workers  lives- 
a new  fear--the  heart-breaking,  efficiency- destroy- 
ing fear  of  losing  their  jobs  undeservedly. 

And  the  star  of  opportunity  which  had  just 
risen,  itself  went  behind  the  morning  clouds.  And 
into  the  splendid  spirit  of  kinship  with  the  boss, 
of  confidence,  of  pride  in  worlonanship , dissatis- 
faction and  discontent  began  to  creep  in.  Under 
the  new  regime,  there  seemed  to  be  little  connection 
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"between  excellence  of  v/orkmanship  and  reward. 

There  seemed  to  "be  a closer  connection  "betv/een 
defensive  measures  and  "getting  v/hat  was  coming  to 
you”.  So  it  "became  apparent  that  the  growth  of 
the  commodity  conception  of  la"bor  brought  with  it 
a great  deal  of  human  ujihappincss , and  a great 
dea.l  of  inefficiency  because  men’s  minds  were  di- 
verted from  production  to  protection. 

1.  Beginnings  of  the  Personnel  Movement. 

Some  few  years  ago  a few  forward-thinking 
employers  here  and  there  began  to  preach  and 
practice  a strange  nev;  doatrine.  This  doctrine 
v;as  based  upon  a frank  acknowledr  ment  that  the  old 
personal  contact  between  employer  and  employe  had 
been  lost  and  the  la.ck  of  it  was  responsible  for  a 
series  of  evils.  It  stated  that  arbitrary  control 
by  management  v/as  apt  to  lead  into  troublous  paths 
and  that  cooperation  between  management  and  labor 
was  essential  to  efficient  production.  It  made  the 
declaration  that  the  minds  of  the  workers  as  well 
as  their  bodies  must  be  considered  in  management 
and  that  the  state  of  their  minds  had  much  to  do 
with  the  value  of  their  services.  It  protested 
that  if  men  are  not  interested  and  loyal,  they  are 
not  apt  to  be  "on  the  job".  It  went  on  to  make  the 
assertion  that  what  management  wants  in  its  v;orkers 
is  not  their  physical  presence,  but  the  full  measure 
of  service  that  physical,^  presence  makes  possible, 
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Buying  mere  physical  presence  v/ith  good  v;age  dollars 
that  ought  to  bu5'’  as  much  individual  production  as 
possible  is  a costly  process. 

This  new  doctrine  v/ent  on  to  say  that  men 
cannot  with  justice  and  profit  be  regarded  as  all 
ali’ce  or  handled  all  alilce.  It  pronounced  that  men 
differ  one  from  another  as  far  as  their  mental 
q.ualities  are  concerned  far  more  than  they  differ 
physically.  No  one  had  ever  advocated  clothing  all 
the  men  of  the  country  in  shoes  and  clothes  of  the 
same  size  and  shape.  The  fact  began  to  dawn  upon 
us  that  it  was  eoually  absurd  to  attempt  to  ondov/ 
them  with  the  'same  mental  habiliments.  It  was  re- 
cognized that  one  man  may  have  unusual  aptitude 
along  certain  lines  and  that  another  may  laclc  it 
entirely.  Obviously  it  was  out  of  order  to  attempt 
to  cram  them  into  the  same  job.  It  became  apparent 
tha.t  one  had  the  ability  to  leain  in  a degree  en- 
tirely laclcing  in  the  other,  that  to  try  to  develop 
them  ecLually  in  the  same  v;ay  was  similarly  impracti- 
cable. It  made  itself  clear  that  one  man  had  dis- 
tinct ambitions  along  one  line,  another  along  another 
and  that  any  stereotyped  incentive  would  stimulate 
them  unequally.  The  difference  between  men  tem- 
peramentally forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
these  forward- thinhing  employers  and  they  saw  that 
while  one  method  of  "control"  or  "discipline"  would 
be  effective  with  respect  to  one,  another  method 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  another. 
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1.  In  the  last  ten  years  one  brejich  of  the 
science  of  administration  has  grov/n  to  nev/  and 
significant  proportions. 

The  logical  necessity  of  centering  attention 
in  industry  upon-  the  effectiveness  v/ith  v/hich  human 
labor  is  applied  has  been  the.  basic  cause  of  a 
shift  of  managerial  emphasis  v/hich  is  really  only 
begun.  Industrial  management  is  thus  far  little 
beyond  the  threshold  of  a nev/  method  and.  a nev/ 
valuation  of  administrative  ability.  The  nev/  focus 
in  administration  is  to  be  the  human  element.  The 
new  center  of  attention  is  the  individual  person, 
the  v/orker.  This  change  comes  about  fundamentally 
for  no  sentimental  reasons,  but  because  the  enlist- 
ment of  human  cooperation,  of  the  interest  of  the 
workers,  has  become  the  crux  of  the  production 
problem . 

The  human  approach  to  effective  production 
administration  is  through  a specialized  administra- 
tive agency  through  the  operation  of  a separate  de- 
partment in  management.  Present  developra  ent  is  in 
the  direction  of  a nev/  science  and  a nev/ly  appre- 
ciat-'d  art  --  the  science  and  art  of  personnel 
administration.  To  define  and  study  this  science 
is  a necessary  project  if  industrial  administration 
is  to  br  sound.  To  have  insight  into  ihis  art  and 
skill  in  its  use  is  imperative  if  satisfactory  in- 
dustrial relations  are  to  be  maintained. 

1.  Tead  and  Metcalf  --  Page  1 
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Clearly^ therefore , it  is  not  a more  penetrating 
conception  of  management  v/hich  has  to  he  justified. 

It  is  rather  managers  themselves  v/ho  are  today 
realizing  hov;  large  a share  they  must  shoulder  for 
the  responsibility  v/hich  is  upon  us  all  for  the  con- 
fusion and  conflict  into  v/hich  industry  has  fallen. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  proclaim  salvation  for  our 
industrial  community  through  good  management.  The 
problem  is  not  so  simple.  But  the  conspicuous  part 
v/hich  wise  administration  must  play- -especially  the 
administration  of  those  affairs  directly  touching 
v/or]iers — in  the  upbuilding  of  a more  stable  and 
eq.uitable  industrial  order,  has  been  ignored  long 
enough.  It  is  distinctly  the  task  of  those  in  charge 
v/ith  the  function  of  management  to  possess  themselves 
of  a point  of  view  and  methods  which  give  promise 
of  better  results. 

1.  Sconomic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Management . 

- V/e  seemc-l  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  v/here 
it  is  recognized  that  industry  has  a joint  task  and 
opportunity;  to  reduce  waste  in  production  and  to 
reduce  loss  in  "human  kppiness”.  Our  reason  for’ 
coupling  them  is  obvious.  They  are  so  inter-related 
that  one  cannot  be  affected  v/ithout  affecting  the 
other. 
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There  is  a very  definite  tie-up  between  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  that  phase  of 
management  which  has  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  the  worlcers  and  v/hich  we  call,  for  want  of  a 
better  terra,  PERSOITITSL  WORK.  The  hard-boiled 
executive  who  clamors  that  he  has  no  time  for 
such  fol-de-rol  is  Just  ignorant,  that^s  all. 

The  missionary  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is 
eq.ually  ignorant  v/hen  he  declares  that  he  is  in- 
terested alone  in  the  well-being  of  the  v;orkers. 

ITo  natter  how  little  may  be  their  mutual  esteem, 
they  are  traveling  in  double  harness  in  working 
for  production  and  social  welfare.  They  might 
as  v/ell  q.uit  cavorting  to  right  and  left,  recog- 
nize that  the  right  road  lies  straight  ahead,  and 
pull  together. 

Group  production  must  depend  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  group. 
When  this  fact  is  fairly  faced,  the  emphasis  is 
laid  directly  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
individual  in  his  work.  The  average  man  will 
find  satisfaction  in  his  work  when  he  is  qualified 
for  it,  and  interested  in  it.  W'hen  he  loses  himself 
in  it,  by  action  of  the  management  or  otherwise 
and  he  gains  this  relationship  with  his  work,  he 
v;ill  be  as  efficient  a v/orker  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  be.  And  not  only  will  he  be  efficient, 
but  he  will  find  a sense  of  personal  happiness 
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that  comes  only  throujh  such  adjustment.  Because  he 
is  efficient  he  v/ill  get  out  more  and  "better  worh 
and  he  v/ill  earn  more;  and  the  management  v;ill  he 
glad  to  pay  because  it  represents  the  purchase  of 
greater  personal  production.  Because  he  earns  more, 
he  is  better  equipped  to  provide  himself  and  his  de- 
pendents with  those  physical  and  cultural  advant- 
ages which  in  turn  contribute  to  his  happiness. 

This  again  reacts  favorably  upon  his  mental  alt- 
itude and  consequently  upon  his  power  to  produce, 
whereby  the  economic  bene.its  to  his  employers 
are  enhanced!  It  is  a spiral  malcing  continuously 
for  increased  production  and  for  greater  personal 
happiness. 

1.  Man-power  in  ;Vorld  V.'ar. 

Vi'hen  America  entered  the  V/orld  V/ar  in  1917 

it  came  face  to  face  with  a problem  of  man-power 

« 

in  the  way  that  the  country  had  never  faced  it 
before.  The  G-eneral  Staff  at  V/ashington  recog- 
nized that  man- power  is  not  a question  of  numbers 
of  men,  but  their  effectiveness.  It  was  recog- 
nized and  this  is  not  generally  loiovm,  that  one 
half  the  men  in  a fighting  regiment  must  be 
skilled  men,  for  this  was  a war  of  machinery  and 
that  80^  of  the  men  in  the  non-combatant  units 
must  be  skilled  men.  Obviously,  if  England’s 
experience  was  to  be  avoided,  there  was  need  for 
some  method  of  finding  out  the  special  abilities 
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of  the  thousands  of  men  flowing  from  indus-iy  into 
the  army.  It  v/as  essential  that  they  be  used  in  the 
army  in  such  a way  their  shill,  gained  at  tremendous 
expense  to  industry  and  impossible  to  duplicate  in 
time  to  meet  the  emergency,  should  serve  the  arrays s 
needs.  So  the  Secretary  of  V/ar  called  to  Washington 
a number  of  men  v/ho  had  been  active  in  industrial 
personnel  work  and  charged  them  with  the  task  of 
creating  the  organization  which  would  serve  this 
purpose.  This  group  of  men  included  employers  of 
labor,  personnel  managers  and  psychologists. 

The  group  went  to  work,  pooled  its  expert  nee, 
organized  the  necessary  technique,  trained  the  army 
officers  and  men  v.ho  were  to  do  the  actual  work  and 
superintend  its  operation.  According  to  industrial 
standards  of  perfection,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  job  v;as  well  done.  The  time  was  too  short.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  airniy  it  v/as  done 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before  and  the 
precious  skill  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  men  who  comprised  the  array,  v/as 
harnessed  to  the  country’s  service  in  a degree  that 
would  othen.vise  have  been  impossible.  Altogether 
some  three  miJ-lion  men  v/ere  clo.ssified  and 
1,200,000  were  placed  with  considerable  success 
y/here  they  could  use  their  special  abilities  prop- 
erly. This  enterprise  is  mentioned  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  in  a numerical  sense  it  was  the 


TDi^jj-est  personnel  job  ever  attempted,  and  second, 
because  it  had  a treraendotis  educo-tional  and  inspir- 
ational effect  upon  the  employers  of  the  country. 

In  fact,  they  responded  almost  too  heartily  by 
attempting  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  anny  to 
their  ovai  establishments  v/ithout  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  army  procedure  was  not  applicable  to 
industry  unless  modified.  It  is  probably  true  as  a 
result  that  a reaction  set  in  later,  sufficient  at 
least  to  retard  slightly  the  onward  march  of 
sensible  practice  in  this  field. 

Het  results,  hov/ever,  were  entirely  favorable. 
The  experience  of  the  army,  coupled  with  the  labor 
shortage  v/hich  followed  the  war,  caused  employers 
to  think  and  think  deeply  about  personnel  work  as 
a factor  in  efficiency.  And  many  of  them  have 
proceeded  intelligently  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  army  work  to  their  establishments  through 
development  of  methods  better  suited  to  their  needs 
than  the  army  methods,  modified,  possibly  could  be. 

Spea2cing  generally,  industry’s  reaction  to  the 
army’s  wartime  procedure  v;as  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  It  affected  a complete  change  and  start 
ed  employers  thinking  along  the  right  lines,  v/ith 
reference  to  the  administration  of  his  employes 
or  personnel.  It  started  employers  thinking  along 
the  lines  of  personnel  administration  and  individ- 
ual differences  of  which  there  are  many. 
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Administration  of  Personnel. 

What  then,  is  the  nature,  field  and  wori:  of 
this  nev;  "branch  of  administration?  A formal  ex- 
planoction  is  easily  phrased,  "but  to  full  force 

to  its  implications  will  req.uire  explanation, 

1.  Personnel  administration  is  the  direction 
and  coordination  of  the  human  relations  of  any 
organization  v/ith  a view  to  getting  the  maximum 
necessary  production  with  a minimum  of  effort 
and  friction,  and  v/ith  proper  regard  for  the 
genuine  well-being  of  the  workers. 

"Personnel  Administration"  is  used  synonymous- 
ly v;ith  "employment  administration",  "personnel 
management",  and  "administration  of  human  re- 
lations" . 

The  administration  of  personnel  affairs  is  a 
major  staff  function.  The  personnel  executive  should 
be  on  a parity  with  the  production  executive,  and 
both  should  in  turn  be  members  of  the  executive 
or  operating  committee  of  the  company.  Because 
production  means  the  application  of  human  energy 
to  materials,  a competent  administrative  organization 
must  contain  executives  who  maintain  cordial  relations, 
as  well  as  experts  in  plant  and  process. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  administration  of  production  and  ad- 
ministration of  personnel;  both  are  aspects  of  the 
management  of  the  manufacturing  enterprise — two  halves 

of  one  administrative  whole.  But  the  personnel -branch 
1.  Tead  and  Metcalf  --  Page  Z 
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Y;ill  see  to  it  that  at  every  point  practical  effort 
is  given  the  idea  that  the  individual  worker  must 
he  treated  as  a human  being — an  organic  unity,  whose 
native  demands  for  work,  income,  home,  family,  play, 
intellectual,  aesthetic  and  religious  expression- 
must  he  reasonaliy  / justified. 

One  reason  for  stressing  the  managerial 
significance  of  this  work  is  to  emphasize  that 
expenditures  and  activities -undertaken  in  the 
field  of  personnel  administration  h'^ve  in  large 
part  to  he  justified  in  the  same  way  as  all  other 

msinagerial  expenses  and  activities.  The  q.uestion 

J 

which  managers  should  always  put  is:  "Does  any 
proposed  activity  in  the  field  of  personal 
or  economic  relations  further  in  reasonably  direct 
ways  the  ends  of  tiuly  eft'iciont  production?" 

There  is  no  arbitrary  line  which  it  is  possible  to 
draw  betveen  "company  activities"  and  "co>nmunity 
activities"  between  "personnel  procedure"  and 
"v;elfare  proposals".  But  the  closer  the  cor;;:oration 
confines  its  activities  and  expenses  to  those  which 
are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  management  and  men 
as  practices  essentially  contributing  to  production, 
the  more  wholesome  -^nd  sound  will  its,  personnel 
policy  be. 

Direction  of  People . 

Again,  as  the  definition  points  out,  employ- 
ment administration ,■  is  concemed  with  the  direction 
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of  people,  and  those  activities  primarily,'  affecting 
the  v/orhers.  This  fact  puts  upon  this  branch  of  the 
management  a special  duty  of  ^mowing  all  there  is 
to  hnow  about  people,  about  their  physical  and 
mental  constitution,  about  human  nature.  This 
iaiov/ledge,  in  so  far  as  it  is  available,  is 
organized  in  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
psychology.  The  administrator  must  be  familiar 
with  essential  principles  in  both  fields.  The 
science  of  psychology  is  the  less  familiar  and 
opens  up  a point  of  view  toward  personnel  problems 
which  will...be  useful  to  retain  throughout  our 
stud;y".  The  value  of  such  study  is  suggested 
better  nowhere  than  in  that  sentence  of  Gladstone's; 
"Llan  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  creation  and  the 
study  of  his  nature  the  noblest  studg'’  the  world 
affords. " 

. 1.  Criterion  of  Productivity 

The  definition  also  calls  for  ’’maximum  necess.ary 
production”  as  a part  of  the  employment  administrator’s 
purpose.  At  the  present  hour  in  the  v/orld’s  history 
it  req.uires  no  argument  to  prove  the  importance 
to  all  of  high  productivity.  The  comfort  of  the 
entire  community  is  dependent  upon  the  abundant 
production  of  all.  The  case  for  high  productivity 
in  the  next  (luarter  century  of  reconstruction  is 
thus  impregnable.  It  is  a criterion  to  bo  applied 
1.  Tead  and  Metcalf  — Page  6 
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v;ith.  caution. 

Workers,  moreover,  have  a legitimate  fear  of 
unregulated  productivity  and  of  a "blind  passion  for 
output  without  regard  for  laiov/n  needs.  Until  some 
organization  v;hich  can  state  the  facts  about 
demand  is  created,  it  v;ill  be  difficult  to  secure 
the  fullest  interest  in  work.  Just  as  it  would 
be  hard  for  the  hot-house  worker,  even  though  he 
were  well  paid  for  his  labors,  to  be  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  flov/ers  if  he  knev;  that 
because  of  defective  marketing  a^ rangements , they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  wither  on  a railroad 
siding;  so  with  the  industrial  worker,  a sense 
of  utility  and  need  for  the  results  of  his  labors, 
is  an  increasingly  necessary  conditon  of  good 
worlcm-nship, 

1 . Individual  Uiff erences. 

First:  one  individual  differs  from  another. 

This  is  to  say  that  in  exchange  for  his  sal'^ry  he 
is  able  to  contribute  work  because  of  his  special 
abilities  or  special  aptitudes. 

Second:  individuals  differ  in  interest  and 

motive  and  respond  best  to  varying  stimuli. 

Third:  the  same  individual  changes  from  day 

to  da.y  and  from  year  to  year  in  ability  and  in 
interest . 

Fourth:  Different  kinds  of  work  require 

different  kinds  of  personal  ability  in  the  persons 
1,  Scott  and  Clothier  --  Page  12 
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v/ho  are  to  perform  them. 

Fifth:  £:ranting  equal  ability,  different  kinds 

of  v/ork  are  done  best  by  persons  v/ho,  temperamentally, 
are  particularly  interested  in  them. 

Sixth:  the  work  in  each  position  in  a company 

changes  as  time  goes  on;  duties  are  added  and  taken 
away , 

Seventh:  environment,  v/orking  conditions, 
supervision,  relations  with  the  employer  and  with 
fellov/  employes,  opportunity,  and  so  forth,  exercise 
a tremendous  influence  on  personal  efficiency  and 
conseQ.uently  group  production. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  personnel  work  today 
consists  of  a combination  of  man-analysis  and  job- 
analysis  or  the  bringing  together  of  the  man  and 
of  the  job.  Man-analysis  is  essentially  discover- 
ing the  shape  of  the  peg  for  the  hole,  and  job- 
analysis’  "■  essentially  discovering  the  shape  of 
the  hole.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  individual  differences  listed  previously  be 
noted  and  employed.  The  idea  of  just  putting 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place  is  entirely 
inadeouate. 

The.  worker  and  his  work  utiit  must  also  be  kept 
in  mind,  for  there  are  three  elements  to  consider. 
These  are  capacities  of  the  worker;  interests  of 
the  worker;  and  the  opportunities  of  the  worker. 


— r 


A perfect  balance  of  this  trio  tends  tov/ard  the 
most  satisfactory  personnel  organization,  but  of 
course  perfection  is  seldom  attained  in  industrial 
practice.  Mana^jement  involves  the  coordinated 
development  of  the  worker  in  his  work  from  these 
three  points,  hov/ever . ' When  we  consider  that  the 
task  concerns  not  one  or  tv/o  employes,  each  of  whomry 
in  his  work  constitutes  a separate  problem,  but 
usually  scores  and  hundreds  and  freauently 
thousands,  it  is  apparent  that  management  can 
attain  this  coordinated  development  only  through 
adequate  social  vision,  effective  instruments  of 
personnel  administration,  and  the  effective 
supervision  and  use  of  those  instillments.  Reduct- 
ion of  waste  and  loss  of  human  happiness  in 
industry,  are  the  two  real  objectives  of  our 
v/ork. 


KE::D  for  application  of  PEESOITITSL  AmilNISTRATION 


"ITSliD  FOR  APPLICATION  OF  PEHSOINTFI  ADMINISTRATION" 
1,  Vi'aste  in  Production 

This  is  the  first  of  two  objectives.  V.’hat  does 
it  include  in  its  entirety?  There  are  a hundred  ani 
one  things,  hut  not  all  of  them  are  significant. 

Only  those  which  are  considered  the  most  important 
will  he  favored  hy  the  writer. 

The  first  thing  is,  of  course,  labor  supply, 
and  the  proper  selection  from  that  labor  supply  of 
those  workers  viho  are  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work. 
These  are  both  the  prime  factors  in  seeking 
efficiency  and  eliminating  waste  in  production  and 
loss  of  human  happiness.  Too  often,  selection  of 
employes  is  a guessing  contest.  Fev;  employers  will 
admit  that  they  do  use  their  best  judgment  in 
choosing  their  v/orkers.  It  is  true  that  laiowledge 
of  the  work  is  essential,  but  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  "judgment  of  human  nature". 
There  are  many  kinds  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
Every  day  managements  are  c ming  to  recognize  that 
it  is  v;asteful  for  the  foreman  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  securing  workers.  In  the 
first  place,  it  isn’t  fair  to  him.  It  takes  him 
away  from  his  job,  from  the  workers  who  need  super- 
vision and  it  usually  does  so  at  the  time  when  they 
need  him  most;  in  the  mornings  when  the  day’s  work 
is  getting  under  way.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  the 
applicant  for  employment.  He  is  bringing  to  the 
1.  Scott  and  Clothier  --  Page  22 
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compan;^''  a very  definite  something  to  sell — his  ser- 
viGes--and  he  is  entitled  to  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  his  wares.  All  of  this  work 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  some  one  person  or 
a centralized  bureau  of  persons,  whose  job  is  to 
carry  out  this  task. 

IText  to  consider  is  the  absence  of  capacity 
in  the  worker,  opportunity  in  the  work  and  in- 
terest in  the  w'ork,  once  the  worker  is  employed. 

Too  many  times  people  are  employed  for  positions 
for  which  the  applicants  have  not  the  req.uisite 
capacity.  The  lack  of  capacity  can  throw  off  the 
industrial  balance,  and  it  is  all  C’''use ' through 
the  lack  of  instruments  of  selection.  A person 
must  be  qualified  for  the  work,  and  not  partially 
qualified. 

Absence  of  opportunity  in  the  v/ork  results 
in  wo.steof  production,  and  causes  general  dis- 

4 

ruption  in  human  happiness.  For  exajnple: 

A-.b right-looking  boy  applied  in  one  of  the  big 
department  stores  in  the  east  for  a position  in 
the  foreign  trade  department  whe:  e he  could  use 
his  French  speaking  ability.  There  was  no  vacancy 
at  the  time  in  this  department  so  he  was  given  a 
position  as  stock  boy.  And  then,  through  oversight, 
he  was  forgotten  in  the  sense  that  he  could  speak 
French  and  v/anted  a job  in  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  the 


( ) 

capacity  v/as  there  and  the  interest,  hut  not  the 
opportunity. 

When  six  months  failed  to  bring  this  hoy  the 
opportunity  he  wanted,  he  ^uit  and  sought  a posi- 
tion in  the  foreign  trade  department  in  another 
h ig  store,  across  the  street.  He  was  employed  in- 
that  department  and  has  made  good.  He  now  occupies 
an  important  executive  position.  The  first  store, 
although  possessing  an  organized  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, permitted  a capable  wor3cer  to  he  wasted,  and 
through  negligence,  contributed  directly  to  its  own 
labor  turnover. 

Brains,  airis  and  legs  or  "parts”  of  the  human 
body  are  of  relatively  little  use  unless  they  are 
CLuickened  and  broiight  to  life  by  the  fire  and  steam 
of  interest. 

"All  ri-ibbish,"  says  the  old  timer.  "A  man  who 
isn’t  interested  in  his  work  is  no  good;  get  rid  of 
him."  This  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  say  when  one 
is  sitting  in  a comfortable  executive  chair  at  a 
creative  job  crov/ded  with  interest.  But  ask  Mr. 
Executive  to  go  out  in  the  office  and  .address  en- 
velopes by  hand  all  day  or  go  out  in  the  shop  and 
count  cotter  pins;  perhaps  then  he  v/ill  have  some 
small  sympatliy  with  the  worker  who  is  engaged  in 
v;ork  in  which  he  is  not  interested. 

Industry  as  a whole  knov;s  little  of  human 
interests.  IVe  do  not  loiow  hov;  to  discover  them 
and  the  need  for  doing  so  has  not  generally  become 
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apparent  to  us.  ifor  3.0  v/e  loiov/  how  to  harness  a 
man’s  interests  to  his  work,  at  least  in  the  measure 
in  which  future  generations  are  going  to  loiow  how 
to  do  it.  Yet  v/e  are  making  "brave  "beginnings.  The 
experienced  employnent  manager  is  "beginning  to  re- 
cognize that  as  a man’s  interests  a.re , so,  is  he. 
Interests  are  a factor  v/hich  must  "be  considered 
to  create  effective  organizations.  This  calls  for 
patience  and  for  untiring  study,  oua.lities  again 
which  the  foreman  is  not  in  a position  to  exercise 
"because  he  hasn’t  the  time  nor  the  equipment  to  do 
so . 

Inadequate  training  is  another  thing  to  con- 
sider. Every  worker  should  "bring  to  a job  a certain 
amount  of  potentiality,  of  capacity  for  grov;th. 

Eis  value  to  his  employer  lies  not  only  in  v/hat  he 
is,  but  also  in  what  he  ma.y  become.  Human  beings 
struggle  along  unintelligently , doing  the  work  at 
hand  as  best  they  may,  v/aiting  for  guidance  from 
someone  else. 

Personnel  management  has  made  great  strides  in 
the  field  of  training  workers.  Management ’ s great 
opportunity  and  responsibility  in  this  respect 
have  been  generally  appreciated  and  many  different 
plans  are  in  effect  which  are  designed  to  bring  the 
v/orkers  to  greater  personal  effectiveness  in  their 
work  through  carefully  thought-out  m.ethods  of  in- 
struction. The  old-time  practice  was  to  hire  the 
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worlcer,  put  him  on  the  joh  v/ith  an  experienced 
worlcer  and  let  him  paddle  his  ovm  oan,oe.  In- 
struction was  not  thought  of  except  in  the  most 
casual  terms. 

Development  in  instruction  soon  "became 
evident,  however,  when  it  was  found  that  with 
specia,!  help,  a new  employe  Q.ualified  for  effec- 
tive seiarice  far  more  quickly  than  when  he  was 
left  to  his  ovm  devices.  The  training  depart- 
ment is  now  a recognized  part  of  many  industrial 
and  "business  institutions,  because  the  idea  is 
constantly  gaining  weight  that  every  employer  has 
a definite  obligation  to  industry  as  a whole  and 
to  himself,  and  his  men  in  particular,  to  formu- 
late the  policy  of  helping  his  men  develop  their 
effectiveness  through  adequate  training.  In  this 
measure  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  v/ork  done 
by  a man  is  increased  and  the  cost  of  getting  the 
work  done,  reduced. 

1.  Opportuni ty  for  Self _2x:pression 

This  is  indeed  important,  for  in  the  degree 
in  which  an  industrial  organization  gives  intelli- 
gent thought  to  furnishing  its  workers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  effort,  or  more  broadly  for 
self-expression,  in  that  degree  it  will  tend  to 
harness  to  production  one  of  the  most  potent 
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influences  of  all.  A man  demands  more  than  a 
chance  to  earn  a living.  He  demands  a chance  to 
do  something  useful.  The  man  who  asserts  with 
disarming  franJcness  that  he'll  do  a,nything  to 
malce  money,  is  fooling  himself.  Set  him  to 
worh  at  a salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a year 
piling  a thousand  hriclcs  into  a pile  ten  by  ten 
by  ten,  then  tearing  it  down  brick  by  brick  and 
building  up  another  pile,  just  like  it,  and  see 
how  long  he'll  stick  by  his  job.  G-ive  a man  a 
chance  at  self-expression  in  his  work  and  see 
the  difference  in  both  him  and  his  work. 

y/orking  conditions  obviously  exercise  a very 
marked  effect  upon  workers.  V/e  are  all  responsive 
to  the  conditions  under  which  we  work  as  we  are  to 
any  environment  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed. 
Certain  sets  of  working  conditions  undoubtedly 
make  for  human  efficiency.  Other  sets  of  working 
conditions  undoubtedly  make  for  inefficiency.  Poor 
light  is  without  doubt  a cause  for  poor  wor]ananship , 
and  continued  eye  strain  is  bad  for  the  employe. 

Yet  many  times  this  factor,  as  important  as  it  is 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  employes,  is  over- 
looked. Ventilation  is  also  important.  In  modem 
buildings  devoted  to  office  and  factory  v;ork, 
ventilation  is  usually  controlled  m.echanically . A 
steady  process  of  exhaustion  and  replacement  of 
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air  talces  place  and  the  incoming  air  is  passed 
tlirouijh.a  sheet  of  water  removing  dust  and  impuri- 
ties, then  heated  to  the  proper  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. V/here  poor  ventilation  saps  the  energies  of 
the  workers,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  high 
efficiency. 

Accident  prevention  should  also  be  considered 
very  thoroughly,  while  safety  work  is  largely  a 
matter  of  educe.tion  in  carefulness. 
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"STATS.ISIIT  OF  J.IETHOD  AED  AITROAGE" 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction , the  insur- 
ance organization  which  is  "being  considered  is  the 
Employers^  Lia"bility  Assurance  Corporation  Limited 
of  London,  England,  with  the  United  States  Home 
Office  at  Boston,  I.Tassachusetts . To  "be  taken  into 
consideration  also  are  the  two  su"bsidiary  companies, 
outgrowth  of  the  *■’ corporation*'.  The  American 
Employers*  Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  The  Employers*  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  All  three  companies  are  known  and 
will  continue  ito  "be  knovm  as  "The  Sm.ployers*  Group’.*, 

"but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  emphasis  the  main 
company  v/ill  "be  knovm  as  the '*  corporation*’,  while 
the  two  other  constituents  of  the  group  will  be 
called  **  subsidiary  companies.  *' 

The  Employers*  Liability  Assurance  Corporation  Ltd., 
is  the  world*  s pioneer  company  in  liability  insur.ance. 
Organized  in  London  in  1880,  shortly  after  the 
British  Parliament  passed  the  famous  Emplo^/ers* 

Liability  Act,  the  corporation  in  1886  was  induced 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  admission  to  transact  business 
in  the  United  States  v/ith  headq.uarters  in  Boston. 
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Endicott  and  MacomlDer^  a firm  of  fire  and  marine 
insurance  agents  of  Boston,  v/ere  appointed  as 
lianagers  and  Attorneys  of  the  United  States.  They 
at  once  appointed  Samuel  Appleton  as  Ueneral  Agent 
for  the  Hew  England  states.  Mr.  Sidney  Moon,  who 
had  worked  in  the  corporation's  London  office, 

CEime  to  the  United  States  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business  here.  Mr,  Dana,  his  assistant, 
succeeded  him.  In  1895  Sndicott  and  Macomber  dis- 
solved partnership,  Mr.  Sndicott  retaining  the 
corporation's  business. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Mr,  Sndicott  early  in 
1899,  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Dana  were  appointed 
United  Sta  es  Managers.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Dana 
resigned,  Mr,  Appleton  receiving  the  appointment 
as  sole  manag  r and  attorney  for  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1903. 

The  first  United  Stat  s chief  office  of  the 
corporation  was  on  State  Street,  Boston,  From  there, 
because  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  larger  q.uarters, 
it  moved  into  71  Kilby  Street.  In  1905,  the  Boston 
office  was  transferred  for  the  same  reason  to  the 
then  new  Employers'  Liability  Building  at  33  Broad 
Street,  In  1926,  q.uarters  were  esta.blished  in  the 
present  Samuel  Appleton  Building  on  Milk  Street. 

Th  Employers  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  in  1921  un(fer  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
v/ith  Boston  as  its  headquarters.  The  American 
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Employers’  Insurance  Company  was  organize!  in  a 
similar  manner  in  1923. 

1.  T^arry  E.  Morse,  manager  of  the  

Department,  employe  with  33  years  service, 

has  remarked,  as  follows  concerning  the  ” corporation’^ 

"The  Employers* Liability  Assurance  Corporation 
is  the  pioneer  in  liability  insurance.  From  jthe  very 
first  it  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  for 
honorable  and  fair  dealing,  with  its  policyholders 
and  in  all  its  business  transactions.  It  is  most 
liberal  in  its  interpretation  of  its  contracts, 
often  going  b yond  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
and  applying  the  intent  of  the  contract  in  its 
settlement  of  claims. 

"This  general  policy  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business  has  justly  so  strengthened  the  corporation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that  it  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  other  companies,  doing  this 
class  of  business  and  withstands  the  keenest 
competition  of  all  other  companies,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  its  rates  are  not  as  lov; 
as  some  of  its  competitors.  The  Employers’  has 
kept  riglit  on  grov/ing  and  serving  more  people  every 
year. 

"Our  Claim  Department  is  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in 
its  development  and  increasing  of  business.  As  the 
1.  The  Employers’  Fioneer  — Page  3 
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"business  has  increased  and  the  nuraher  of  policy- 
holders  increased,  so  with  the  same  honorable  and 
liberal  practices  the  reputation  of  the  company 
increased, 

"The  reputation  of  any  insurance  company  is 
first  made  through  the  character  of  the  men  behind 
the  company,  and  then  through  the  character  and 
loyalty  of  i'^s  agents  and  all  those  who  sell  the 
merchandise  of  that  compan;y".  ITo  man  can  sell 
unless  he  believes  thoroughly  in  what  he  is 
selling,  and  no  man  can  sell  insurance  success- 
fully unless  he  enthusiastically  and  sincerely 
believes  in  the  corapan;^’'  for  which  he  is  selling 
that  insurance.  He  must  feel  that  the  company  is 
the  very  best  in  the  world,  and  he  must  be  enabled 
through  his  ov/n  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  to  raalce 
the  public  believe  what  he  believes.  In  our 
corporation  we  have  a company  that  every  agent , 
every  broker,  and  every  employe  can  enthusiastically 
back  to  the  limit. 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  to  our  customers  hovi 
different  liability  insurance  is  from  fire  insurance, 
or ‘other  classes,  where  losses  are  settled  on  the 
market  value  of  the  property.  In  liability  insurance, 
the  insurance  company  acts  as  an  assur.ance  attorney 
in  the  settlement  of  claims,  as  well  as  a bank  froraWl^Kla 
he  can  drav/  money  when  the  loss  is  settled.  If  the 
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assured  had  to  defend  his  ov.tl  claims  and  retain  the 
services  of  an  attomey  to  defend  him  in  a court  of 
lav.',  he  would  not  say  ”V/liere  can  I find  an  attorney 
v;ho  will  char2;e  me  the  smallest  fee?",  but  he  does 
ask,  "V/here  can  I find  an  attorney  who  can  best 
protect  my  interests?"  Liability  insurance  should 
not  be  and  is  not  a a^estion  of  price.  It  is  a 
cuestion  of  securing  the  best.  It  is  a question 
of  quality  of  service  rendered. 

"It  is  a fact  that  the  po.licyholders  of  The. 
Employers’  once  convinced  of  its  hi.^h  standards 
of  service,  stay  convinced,  no  matter  v/hat  arguments 
of  price  are  placed  before  them  by  other  companies. 
It  is  also  a fact  that  the  agent  who  is  convinced 
of  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the 
^’corporation’^  and  who  does  his  best  to  convince  his 
policyholders  and  prospects  of  his  belief,  need.; 
have  no  worry  as  to  the  amount  of  business  he  will 
produce . 

"It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  he,ve  built  up  our 
remarkable  business.  Clerks,  claim  men,  agents, 
brokers  and  policyholders  are  all  instilled  with 
this  same  spirit,  the  result  being  that  the  depart- 
ment produces  more  business  annually  than  any  otha? 
branch  office  of  our  great  corporation," 
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This  gives  the  reader  a glimpse  of  the  type 
of  organization  this  corporation  is.  It  descrihes 
"briefly,  "but  concisely,  the  v/onderful  reputation 
The  Smployers’  possesses  throughout,  not  only  this 
country  "but  all  parts  of  the  world.  Representatives 
of  the corporation”  of  "both,  continents  corroborate 
Hr.  Morse’s  statements,  and  man^"  give  additional 
v/ords  of  praise. 

Home  Office  --  2n 7 land 

Although  this  personnel  project  is  to  "be 
applied  only  to  the  United  States  interest  of 
The  Group,  it  m.i  :;ht  he  well  at  this  time  to  say 
that  the  main  offices  of  the  ” corporati on”  are 
located  in  Hamilton  House,  Victoria  Erahankment , 
London, 

United  States  Branch 

In  the  United  States,  the  organization  has 
reached  huge  proportions.  Unauthentic  figures  tell 
us  that  there  are  about  15,000  on  the  payroll  of 
The  Udj^-loyers’  Group,  and  this  number  is  declared 
a minimum.  The  follov/ing  outline  describes  methods 
of  division  of  this  large  payroll. 

,1.  United  States  Home  Office, 

2.  Branch  Offices. 

3.  SeiTvice  Stations. 

4.  General  Agencies, 
a.  local  Agencies. 

Past  and  ^resent  Status  Regardiuj  Personnel 


Previous  to  the  appointment  of 
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as  United  States  Manager  of  Ihe  Employers’  Uroup, 
the  organization  in  Boston  (U.S.  Home  Office)  did 
not  bother  with  the  welfare  of  its  personnel.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  cause  for  any  worry.  The  previous 
U.  S.  Hanager  was  of  the  old  school,  so  to  speale, 
end  didn’t  let  his  persomel  bother  him  v/ith  any 
ot  its  troubles,  feeling  as  most  of  the  old  school 
felt,  that  the  employes  cou-ld  tahe  care  of  them- 
selves, and  if  they  couldn’t,  they  would  go  sorae- 
iihere  wli-e  e they  could.  It  never  occurred  to  this 
venerable  and  able  gentleman  that  his  turnover  was 
costing  him  raan^’"  thousands  of  dollars.  He  never 
thought  of  it,  and  he  probably  never  let  himself 
have  occasion  to  thinic  of  it.  He  was  satisfied  to 
let  the  thing  roll  along  as  it  had  for  many  years. 

He  was  satisfied  to  do  things  in  the  o*Ld  way,  and 
ma;be  it  v;as  for  the  best. 

Things  changed,  however,  soon  after  the  present 
manager  w'’ s appointed.  This  was  only  two  years  ago, 
but  since  that  time  remarlcable  advancemert  has  been 
made,  not  only  along  the  line  which  is  being 
discussed,  but  also  in  eveiy  branch  of  the  business. 
This  is  not  intended  for  reflection  on  the  predecessor 

of , blit  more  as  a matter  of  comparison 

of  antiQ.ua ted  methods  and  modern  methods  of  handling 
a large  insurance  organization. 

The  present  status  of  methods  dealing  with  the 
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personnel  of  the  organization  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  nev;  raanaijer’s  efforts  thus  frr.  He  has  cre'^ted 
a different  feeling;  amon^.his  employes,  and  in  do- 
inp;  so  has  established  himself  firmly  in  the  hearts 
of  everyone  v/ith  whom  he  v/orks. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  his  appointment 
tlie.t  the  manager  set  about  to  accomplish  this  task, 
by  establishing  a department  to  do  the  employment 
for  the  departments  of  the  Boston  office.  He 
foresaw  that  with  the  organization  growing  rapidly 
j:,s  it  had  in  the  years  previous,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  one  department  take  care  of 
this  end  of  the  business,  which  he  df'emed  as 
important  as  any  other.  Therefore,  the  employment 
department  was  established  v/ith  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  charge,  who  had  years  of  practical  experience 
dealing  with  people.  This  experiment  did  not  prove 
successful. 

A year  ago  a nev/  men  was  appointed,  this  time 
one  who  had  had  only  theoretical  training  in  personnel, 
but  practical  experience  in  a field  where  he  could 
size  up  people  and  adapt  his  theory  to  a great  extent. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  the  department  was 
acting  as  a go-between  for  the  various  departments 
and  the  applicants  seeking  employment.  There  was  no 
true  employment  department  functioning,  and 


conseQ.uently  the  results  expected  v/ere  not  derived. 
Ho  one.  looked  on  this  department  as  one  which  had 
any  hearinfj  on  the  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  establishment  v/as  q.uestioned  to  some 
extent. 

In  the  past  year  things  have  progressed.  At  the 
present  time,  the  employment  department  rightfully 
has  importance  attached  to  it,  V/here  it  occupied 
only  a small  floor  space  and  had  a superintendent  ■ 
and  stenographer  a year  ago,  today  it  occupies 
prominent  space  and  ample  room,  with  two  girls  and 
the  superintendent.  Today  superintendents  of  other 
departments  look  to  the  employment  department  for 
personnel  information  v;hereas  a year  back  they 
kept  incomplete  records  themselves.  The  department 
today  plays  an  important  part  in  the  handling  of 
attendance,  vacations,  'Saturdays  off,  company 
rules,  heating  and  lighting,  discharges,  welf'^re, 
education  of  workers,  and  reward  systems.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  a persoimel  department,  which, 
however,  is  in  the  m.aking.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  department  at  present  is  functioning 
only  at  the  Home  Office,  which  has  a v/orking  force 
of  1200. 

Starts  have  been  made  on  labor  turnover  reports 
and  various  other  analyses  which  have  been  missing 
since  the  inception  of  The  Group.  But  these  reports 
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are  ty  no  means  advanced.  They  e,re  elementary;  made 
pirposely  so  in  order  that  their  meaning  would 
not  be  misconstrued,  and  so  that  department  heads 
would  not  talce  offense  at  these  so-called  ‘’new- 
fangled’^ necessities  of  modem  business. 

Employes’  permanent  records  don’t  exist  as  yet, 
except  in  the  form  of  their  application  card(not 
detailed).  Ho  association  of  both  male  and  female 
employes  exists,  as  is  the  case  of  man;*  other  vital 
mechanisms  necessary  for  the  care  of  personnel. 

There  is,  hov/ever,  a Men’s  Association  which  is 
more  to  be  criticized  than  to  be  tal3ced  aboiit 
favorably.  Female  employes  have  no  representation 
whatsoever,  and  do  not  associate  with  their  male 
co-v/orMers  except  in  business.  This  is  altogether 
wronj;^. 

It  is  easy  to  gather  from  the  foregoinj  that 
the  employment  department  is  certainly  on  the , right 
trach,  but  it  can  be  throwTi  off  should  something 
stand  in  its  path  orshould  it  stop  of  its  ovm 
accord.  One  can  plainly  discern  that  the  contacts 
are  being  established  at  the  Home  Office  in  a 
favorable  manner  with  room  for  improvement.  But 
one  can  also  gather  that  nothing  is  being  done  v/ith 
regard  to  contacts  between  the  main  and  branch  offices 
throughout  the  countiy,  and  this  is  just  as  vital 
as  the  Home  Office  problem. 
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In  the  coming  jjages^^an  outline  ox  plans  lor 
the  promotion  of  personnel  administration  throu^jhout 
the  organization  as  a v/hole  (disregarding  general 
• agents  ?nd  local  agents  who  do  not  come  directly 
under  the  s’lpervision  of  the  Home  Office).  Its 
institution  of  operation  may  not  materialize  for 
some  time,  hut  it  will  probably  be  gradually 
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PART  Y 


RELATION  OF  PERSONNEL  ORGANIZATION  TO  EXECUTIVES 


"RSLATIOIT  OF  PERSCITITSL  OK'IA.ITIZATIOIT  TO  liTCSCUTIVSS" 

Before  outlining  the  proposed  personnel 
organization  and  going  into  the  detail  concerning 
the  plan,  the  relation  it  should  have  with  the 
executives  v/ill  he . presented  in  brief  form, 

1.  First  of  all,  before  there  is  any  relation, 
there  must  be  the  right  point  of  view. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  business 
house  or  industrial  concern,  v;hatever  its  nature, 
has  a'  distinct  responsibility  to  the  community  to 
fulfill,  the  obligation  to  render  worth-v;hile 
service.  Its  , field  of  activity  may  be  that  of 
extracting  coal  or  iron  from  the  earth,  that  of 
merchandising  goods  to  the  retail  trade,  that  of 
furnishing  transportation  or  electric  light;  but 
whatever  it  is,  it  must  meet  the  standard  of  social 
usefulness  and  so  find  a social  demand.  Unless  it 
does  so,  it  will  find  a shift  in  our  economic 
scheme  of  things. 

In  the  second  place,  the  employer  has  a fund- 
amental responsibility  to  those  whose  financial  in- 
vestment enables  him  to  operate.  The  money  invested 
in  the  enterprise  must  yield  a fair  retum  to  the 
ovmers,  for  we  are  living  in  an  economic  age  and 
economic  law  must  be  obseia^ed.  The  penalty  for 
1,  Scott  and  Clothier  --  Page  60 


fail'ure  to  return  to  the  investors  an  adeouate 
yield  on  their  investment  is  certain. 

The  ri^ht  point  of  view  is  essential  in  these 
matters  to  success  in  labor  mana^jement  and  personnel 
practice,  for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  manai^ement 
to  observe  its  obligations  to  the  public  investors, 
and  its  employes,  must  necessarily  result  in  an  ill- 
balanced  and  inherently  dangerous  policy  of  adminis- 
tration. 

i.  One  may  define  the  future  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration if  he  indicates  the  familiar  types  of 
controlling  motives  which  animate  corporations  in 
the  field  of  personnel  policy.  There  is,  first,  the 
corporation  which  still  adopts  a belligerent,  repress- 
ive and  domineering  attitude  towand  its  employes. 

In  such  companies  the  amount  of  stand.ard  employment 
procedure  of  the  sort  outlined  is  at  a minimum. 

From  every  point  of  view  we  believe  that  this  point 
of  view  will  prove  more  and  more  unwise;  all  the 
evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  such  a do-nothing 
policy  is  short-sided  and  unbusiness-like  today. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  foremost  personnel 
consultants  in  the  country  today,  and  such  should 
be  the  universal  opinion  of  employers.  If  it  were. 
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lalDor  troubles  v.'ould  disappear  as  easily  aa  they 
appear  today. 

Personnel  Or-panization 

In  this  insurance  or^janization , the  personnel 
adiaini s tr action  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  oP  the 
present  Superintendent  of  Iiaplo;janent , whose  connec- 
tion v;ith  the  U.  S.  Ilanarjer,  should  be  very  close. 
Beca.use  of  the  innovation  the  U.  S.  Ilan.ajer  should 
consider  himself  or  ap^;oint  one  of  his  assistants 
to  consider  all  personnel  problems  brought  up  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  new  Personnel  Department, 
or  by  any  employe  who  desires  to  go  over  the  head 
of  this  department. 

The  Superintendent  of  Personnel  shall  not  re- 
port to  any  assistant  manager  or  committee,  except 
as  the  U.  S.  Manager  witliholds  from  it  authority 
and  accountability  and  assigns  it  specifically  to 
a vice-president  or  committee.  ’.Vhen  such  authority 
and  accountability  are  assigned  outside  the  Personnel 
Department,  the  Personnel  Superintendent  reports  to 
the  responsible  agency,  onlj''  in  the  sense  that  this 
agency  is  now  acting  for  the  U.  S.  Manager. 

U . S . Manager 

i * r 

Advisory  Committee  Supt.  of  Personnel  Dept. 

aiployes’  Committee. 
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In  this  chart,  yon  v/ill  see  the  relation  that 
the  department  bears  to  the  various  other  constit- 
oents.  The  superintendents  whose  bearing  is  the 
same  to  the  U.  S.  Manager  as  that  of  the  advisory 
committee,  has  charge  and  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  employes’  committee,  made  up  of  monitors 
of  each  department  not  only  in  the  Kom.e  Office 
but  also  in  every  branch  office  and  service  station. 
The  committee  has  no  authority.  Its  sole  purpose 
is  to  keep  the  Superintendent  of  Personnel  informed 
of  the  conditions  in  each  and  every  department,  and 
secondly  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
both  business  practices  and  working  conditions. 

The  Personnel  Department  shall  be  a consultant 
of  the  Salaries  Committee.  This  is  vital,  for  no 
one  in  the  organization  should  be  able  to  keep  this 
important  committee  informed,  of  individual  abilities 
better  than  the  Personnel  Department. 

In  conclusion,  the  Personnel  Department  should 
have  direct  relations  with  every  person  or  committee 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
employes. 


PART  VI 


FUllCTIONS  OF  TEE  PERSONEEL  DEPARTIvtEITT 


"FUl'CTIOrS  OF  THE  PERSOITHEL  DEPARTLIETIT” 

1.  Vi'ith  reference  to  matters  of  labor  ad- 
ministration, it  is  obvious  that  the  Personnel 
Department  acts  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  officers  who  determine  the  personnel  policies 
of  an  organization  and  the  departmental  executives 
v/hose  dutj^  it  is  to  execute  those  policies.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Personnel  Superin- 
tendent must  enjoy  the  high  confidence  of  the 
officers,  must  rank  v/ith  the  highest  in  the  organ- 
ization, and  must  enjoy  the  privilege  of  constant 
consultation  with  them.  It  is  understood  that, 
.while  personnel  policies  are  determined  by  the 
executives,  personnel  belief  is  something  which  is 
practiced  in  departmental  direction  by  the  depart- 
mental superintendents  and  their  executives  and 
assistants  'who  are  in  fact  the  real  personnel  man- 
agers. It  is  understood  that  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment De_ ax’ t ..'Ku.t  itself,  is  a department  of  record 
and  coordination  and  that  the-  Personnel  Superin- 
tendent is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  personnel  policies  determined  by  the 
higher  command  are  carried  out  in  practice  by  the 
department  executives.  It  is  his  function  to  give 
them  every  assistance  in  doing  so. 

1.  Scott  and  Clothier  --Page  68 
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1.  Briefly,  the  Personnel  Department  may  "be 
considered  as  the  centralization  of  all  vital  and 
fundamental  questions  centering  around  the  problem 
of  human  relations,  and  involves  especially  the 
selecting,  hiring,  training,  promoting,  transfer 
and  discharge  of  employes.  It  is  the  clearing  house 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  employe  relationships 
of  the  company.  Looking  at  it  from  a purely  prac- 
tical basis,  its  v/ork  may  be  restated  under  three 
general  heads: 

1.  ^ sui'jly  the  new  help  needed.  ( This 
involves  a careful  analysis  of  all  the 
sources  of  supply  and  the  tapping  of 
these  sources  as  occasion  demands.) 

2.  ^ place  properly  the  a. plicants  for 
positions.  (This  means  connecting  the 
supply  and  the  demand.  It  means  fur- 
ther a thorough  analysis  of  all  the 
positions  in  order  that  an  intelligent 
correlation  may  be  made  v:ith  the  sources 
of  supply.) 

3.  retain  the  employes . (This  is  the 
general  q.uestion  of  training,  promotion, 
transfer  and  discharge.  It  involves  the 
payment  of  an  adequate  v/age,  good  v/orking 
conditions,  efficient  records  and  vocation- 
al guidance. 

1.  Frank  E.  V/eakly  — Page  1 
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There  are  several  kinds  of  Personnel  Depart- 
ments. One  kind  actually  performs  the  duties  and 
functions  that  it  should.  Another  kind  makes  a 
half-hearted  attempt  to  do  the  hest  it  can  under 
£jreat  handicaps.  Another  kind,  this  in  the 
majority,  is  purely  an  agency  for  recruiting  help. 

A mere  central  employment  agency  is  "better  than 
no  centralization  at  all,  for  from  such  a seed  a 
good  organization  may  be  developed',  if  the  proper 
type  of  man  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  work.  If  he 
is  one  of  the  executives  in  the  business,  an  ex- 
pert in  human  nature,  a wise  interpreter  of  re- 
lationships, and  sympathetic,  he  will  be  able  to 
develop  the  real  department  if  he  receives  the  fall 
support  of  the  management.  If  lie  is  just  a clerk, 
which  is  so  many  times  the  case,  tangible  results 
will  not  follow,  nor  should  they  be  expected. 

The  efficiency  of  the  department  must  not 
always  be  measured  by  what  is  actually  accomplished 
in  the  v;ay  of  detailed  results,  such  as  hiring  only 
fifty  people  V7hen  one  hundred  may  be  wanted.  Much 
of  its  usefulness  and  value  may  depend  upon  v.’hat  it 
is  able  to  get  executives  to  do  for  themselves.  It 
serves  best  when  acting  as  a sort  of  reminder  at 
the  elbow  of  the  supervisor  or  superintendent  in 
getting  him  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  matters 
affecting  employes.  It  may  soothe  the  ruffled 
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feelings  of  an  employe  v/ho  considers  that  he  has 
been  treated  unfairly  by  an  irate  supervisor,  but 
it  must  go  further  and  point  oiit  the  error  to 
prevent  its  repetition. 

The  Personnel  Department  thus  becomes  a large 
factor  in  the  educative  process  of  present  and 
future  executives.  It  would  be  a most  excellent 
school  of  experience  if  it  could  be  arranged  to  have 
every  prospective  executive  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  this  department  so  that  he  might  talk  with 
people  seeking  positions  and  those  v;ho  find  it 
necessary  to  sever  their  connections  with  the 
business.  He  would  learn  many  things  of  tremendous 
value  to  himself. 

1.  The  summary  functions  of  the  Personnel 
Organization  are; 

1.  To  study,  cultivate  and  use  sources 
of  employes  for  the  company  as  a 
v/hole. 

2.  To  utilize  the  labor  assets  within  the 
company  as  far  as  possible  in  meeting 
labor  reipuirements . 

Z.  To  inspect  and  report  on  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  the  company, 
and  to  correct  undesirable  conditions  in 
accordance  v;ith  authority  delegated. 
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4.  To  provide  an  agency  outside  the  line 
of  operating  authority  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances. 

5.  To  provide  a consistent  and  aggressive 
plan  for  training  and  education. 

6.  To  determine  and  report  on  causes  for 
separations . 

7.  To  stimulate  and  increase  the  moral  of 
employes . 

* 

8.  To  develop  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, 

9.  To  inform  executives  of  the  attitude 

and  point  of  viev/  of  labor  both  within 
.1 

and  without  the  company,  and  to  acq.uaint 
them  with  the  labor  policies  of  the 
company. 

10.  To  encourage  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  various  departments  and  com- 
mittees in  the  compan^^  v;hich  affect 
opportunities,  capacities  and  interests, 
of  the  employes. 


11.  To  conduct  research  leading  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  technicue  of  Personnel 
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. The  following  is  another  outline  of 
Personnel  Department  functions. 

These  headings  include  most  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  this  department  hy  Tead  and  Metcalf. 

Employment 

1.  ICnowledge  of; 

a.  Labor  marlcet  and  the  sources  of 


supply. 


h. 


c . 


d. 


Selection 

a . 

b. 


Y('ork  reouireraents--use  of  job 
and  specifications. 

All  v/age  rates  paid. 

Hours  of  v/orlc  and  other  terns 

ployment. 

including. 

Preliminary  interview. 
Interview. 


analysis 


of  em- 


c.  Hiring. 

d.  Follow-up  of  references. 

e.  Physical  examinations. 

f.  Other  special  tests,  including  in- 
telligence and  rating. 

3.  Introduction  to  plant  and  general  instructions 
to  new  employes  on  company  policies. 

4.  Follow-up  of  new  em:.;loyes  on  the  job. 

,5.  Recommendations  for  tr^sfers  and  promotions. 


1. 
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6.  Interview  all  leaving  employes; 


a . 

To  insure  fair  consideration  of 

their  case. 

b. 

To  discover  reasons  for  leaving. 

c . 

To  analyze  and  pass  upon  discharges. 

7.  Compilation  and  care  of  records  of: 


a . 

Applicants . 

b. 

Hew  employes. 

c . 

Adetiuate  individual  progress  records. 

Health  and  Safety 

1.  Recommending  standards  of  physical  fitness  for 
workers  at  different  jots. 

2.  Physical  examinations  of: 


a . 

Applicants. 

b. 

Present  employes. 

c . 

Re-examination  of  those  v/ith  special 

disabilities . 

3.  First  aid  work, 

a.  Hospitals. 

4.  Treatment  of: 


a. 

Surgical  and  accident  cases. 

b. 

Rental  cases. 

c . 

Ocular  cases. 

d. 

Medical  cases. 
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Giving  of  individual  medical  advice home 

service . 

Systematic  plant  inspection  "by: 

a.  Safety  Engineer, 

b.  I.rembers  of  general  departmental 
safety  committees. 

Cooperation  with  proper  authorities  in  report 
ing  all  accidents. 

Control  and  reduction  of  accidents: 

a.  Following  best  building  practices. 

b.  Safeguarding  hazards. 

c.  Safety  organization  and  education. 

d.  Follov/-up  of  accidents. 

Compensation  Pa;>ments. 

Systematic  check-up  of  all  working  conditions 

a.  Cleaning. 

b.  Ventilating. 

c.  lighting. 

d.  Heating. 

e.  V/ashing  and  bathing  facilities. 

f.  Toilet  eouipment. 

g.  Dressing  rooms. 

h.  Lockers. 

i.  Drinking  v/ater, 

j.  Janitor  and  matron  service, 

k.  General  supervision  of  sanitary  and 
working  conditions. 
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11.  Prevention  and  elimination  of  comraunica'ble 
diseases,  epidemics,  industrial  disease  hazards, 
and  special  strains  of  industry; 

a.  Fatij^jue. 
h . I.i  en  t a 1 s t r a in . 

c.  ■ Motion  study. 

d.  V/orking  hours rest  periods. 

e.  Special  problems  connected  v/ith 
v/omen’s  v;ork. 

12.  Cooperation  in  study  and  investigation  of 
absences . 

13.  AdeQ.uate  records  and  statistics  on  all  health 
matters. 

a.  Physical  examinations. 

b.  Sickness. 

c.  Treatments. 

d.  Accidents. 

e.  Occupational  diseases. 

Education 

1.  Training?  courses  for  executives. 

2.  Training  courses  for  foremen,  assistant  foremen, 
and  instructors. 

2.  Training  nev/  workers  in  company  policies,  and 

in  ]aiov;ledje  of  the  uses  of  the  company's  product. 

4.  Apprentice  courses. 

5.  Vestibule  schools. 

6.  Part  time  continuation  schools. 

7.  Job  instmction. 
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8. 


9. 

10. 


11. 


12. 


Xo  • 


14. 


15. 


16. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


6 . 


Company  pnbli cations. 

Suggestion  systems. 

Bulletin  Board  infoimiation. 

Circulation  of  magazines  and  library  boolcs. 
Organization  of  educ3.tional  clubs. 

English  and  naturalization  instruction. 

Training  for: 

a.  Transfers. 

b.  Promotions. 

c.  Inspection. 

Training  in: 

a.  Personal  hygiene. 

b.  Safety. 

Cooperation  with  outside  educational  agencies. 

Research 

Job  analysis  and  preparation  of  job  specifica- 
tions: 

a.  Time  and  motion  studies. 

Fatigue  studies. 

Studies  and  recommendations  as  to  wage  rates. 
Studies  of.  Cost  of  living. 

Perpetual  labor  audit  of  the  factory. 

Study  of  current  experiments  of  other  concerns 
in  various  personnel  activities,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  their  adaptability  to  the  plant 


under  construction. 
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Service  Features 

1.  Recreation  v/ork. 

a.  IToon-day  and  rest  period  programs. 

b.  Supervision  of  athletics. 

c.  Dramatics,  musical  clubs. 

2.  Benefit  and  insurance  schemes. 

3.  Cooperative  purchasing  arrangements. 

4.  Rest  Rooms. 

5.  Summer  vacations. 

6.  Employ  ex' s gardens. 

7.  Supervision  of  company  housing. 

8.  Thrift  activities. 

9.  Cooperation  in  maintenance  of  adequate  local 
housing,  transportation,  civic  activities  of 
all  sorts,  public  health,  primary  education  etc 


^ ■ . 
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Division  of  Responsibility 

Because  of  the  peculiarities  which  exist  in  the 
case  being  studied,  the  division  of  responsibility 
will  be  made  as  follov/s: 

1.  The  Personnel  Department  v/ill  be  in  charge 
of  the  present  Superintendent  of  the 
Bnployment  Department.  His  duties  will  be 
the  administration  of  the  department  and 
responsibility  for  its  effective  work. 

His  chief  interest  v/ill  be  in  the  larger 
aspects  of  labor  relations,  the  actual 
technique  of  employment  being  in  the  hands 
of  his  assistants. 

2.  There  will  be  two  trained  assistants  (one 
man  and  one  woman)  .the  man  to  have  charge 
of  the  operations  of  all  male  employes  and 
the  woman  likev/ise  with  members  of  her  sex. 

3.  In  addition  the  superintendent  will  have 

suggestors’*  in  every  branch  office  and 
service  station.  Their  duties  will  be  to 
keep  the  Personnel  Superintendent  informed 
as  to  the  promotion  of  nev/  ideas. 

4.  All  members  of  the  department  will  go  to 
make  up  a Personnel  Committee,  v/hich  is 
designed  to' discuss  problems  of  labor 
policy  and  to  work  out  methods  of  coordina- 
tion between  all  parts  of  the  Personnel 
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orjanization  and  ‘between  the  Personnel 
Department  and  the  corporation  as  a 
whole. 


Supt. 

Personnel  Deoartment 

1 

1 

Committee  on  Personnel 

Assistants 

B'o.ggostors 

Assistants  to  the  Superintendent  of  Personnel 
will  have  direct  jurisdiction  over  operating  personnel, 
■both  in  the  Boston  and  "branch  offices.  They  v.lll  "be 
responsi'ble  for: 

1.  Cultivation  of  sources  of  labor  supply. 

2.  Filling  of  reQ.uisi tions  for  operating 
personnel,  whether  through  hiring,  promo- 
tion or  transferring.  The  use  of  occupa- 
tional descriptions.  Qualification,  cards 
and  tests  will  be  valuable  here. 

3.  Inspection  and  report  on  v;ages  and  con- 
ditions of  work. 

4.  Adjustment  of  grievances  in  accordance 
with  delegated  authority. 

5.  Development  of  channels  of  promotion. 

6.  Recommendations  regarding  training. 

7.  Determination  of  reasons  for  separation. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  have  individuals  living 
part  time  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties  in  out- 
lying districts,  Nev/  Yorh,  Philadelphia,  etc.  This 
department  will  be  responsible  for  training  these 
individuals . 

In  a brief  statement  the  duties  of  the  man  and 
v/oman  assistants,  ]aiov.-n  as  personnel  supervisors^ 
will  be  to  take  charge  of  the  various  divisions 
(health  and  safety,  employment,  education,  research, 
etc.).  These  two  assistants  will  look  after  the 
operations,  sales  and  technical  hiring  and  firing 
of  employes,  as  v/ell  as  cojDperate  with  the  Personnel 
Superintendent  in  promoting  education  and  training 
of  all  employes.  So  that  these  things  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  manner  they  should  be  to  get  a 
satisfactory  reaction,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Superintendent  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  all  br.anch 
offices  and  departments  of  all  offices.  He  should 
have  information  at  his  finger  tips  when  called  upon 
by  the  U.  S.  Manager  concerning  a personnel  situation 
anywhere  on  the  circuit.  To  have  this  information 
his  assistants  and  suggestors  must  be  live  wires. 

The  Personnel  Department  will  be  located  in  the 
Horae  Office  where  the  eraploxinent  department  is  now 
located,  and  will  be  laid  out  in  such  a manner  as  to 
assure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency. 
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Coordination  of  records  and  research  concern- 
ing various  problems  dealing  with  personnel  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  personnel  superintendent’s 
assistants,  who  v/ill  make  suggestions  and  reports 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Personnel.  The  same 
system  which  is  in  operation  at  the  Boston  Office 
with  regard  to  attendance,  vacations,  rewards, 
employment  etc.,  shall  be  applicable  to  every 
branch  office  and  service  station'  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  the  primary  object  to  have 
■uniformity. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  supejL’intendent 
of  the  department  already  outlined,  he  will  have 
supervision  of  The  Employers’  Group  house  organ 
with  a corps  of  employe  assistants  to  do  the  actual 
work.  This  magazine,  heretoforcno t published,  will 
be  designed  for  the  employes  of  The  Employers’  Group, 
and  shall  be  published  once  a month.  (An  outline 
of  the  proposition  is  included  in  the  appendix.) 
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PART  VII 


"dSTERAL  ASPECTS  OP  PERSCITREL  PROCEDURE" 


"GEIIERA.L  ASPECTS  OP  PERSOITEEL  PROCEDURE" 

To  ;5ive  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  few  things  to  he 
done  hy  the  Personnel  Department,  without  going  into 
detail  on  all,  an  outline  follow's: 

Labor  Sux:i.ly 

1.  The  department  (employment  division)  should 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  sources  from 
vdiich  new  employes  may  he  obtained.  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  are  as  follows: 

Present  employes. 

Their  friends. 

Previous  employes. 

Voluntary  applications. 

Adverti sing. 

Schools . 

SmplojTnent  Agencies. 

Competitors. 

Stockholders. 

Fraternal  Orders. 

• Selection  and  Placem ent 

liany  people  pride  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  pick  men  and  w'omen  for  positions — especially  the 
practical,  self-made,  uneducated  type  of  executive. 
Regardless  of  their  many  failures  they  still  follow 
with  a blind  faith  their  supposed  super-ability  in 
picking  talent.  Of  course  many  times  they  are 
successful . 


1 . Frank 
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The  company’s  representative  must  he  a keen 
student  of  people  and  the  "business  to  he  success- 
ful in  interviev/in^  and  placing  applicants  v/ho  stic 
and  malce  good.  He  should,  have  had  experiences  that 
have  taught  him  how  to  see  things  through  other 
I^eople’s  eyes.  His  understanding  of  human  heings 
and  their  problems  of  living  is  his  most  valuable 
CLualifi  cation. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  employ- 
ment work,  nor  is  it  necessarily  a problem  for  the 
so-called  expert,  except  that  such  expertness  is 
the  result  of  experiences  that  teach  the  complete 
simplicity  of  -the  whole  situation.  Too  few  busi- 
ness people  take  the  time  to  study  the  problem  or 
to  interest  themselves  seriously  in  it.  They  be- 
come wrapped  up  in  v/hat  seem  to  be  bigger  q.uestions 
of  management,  and  forget  or  overlook  the  funda- 
mental points  of  chief  interest  in  the  lives  of 
their  workers.  The  result  is  an  unaccountable 
interest  in  the  personnel  subject  because  of  the 
harvest  being  reaped  as  the  result  of  the  old 
sowings  of  seeds  that  germinated  and  sprouted 
troubles  of  which  our  business  forefathers  never 
dreamed. 

Psychology,  which  deals  largely  with  the 
natural  general  intelligence  of  the  individual, 
seems  to  be  the  most  suggestive  aid  which  has  been 
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advanced.  A system  of  tests,  ratings,  and  con- 
clusions, therefore,  may  prove  practical.  To 
measure  mental  capacity  and  ability  through 
various  kinds  of  examinations  seems  as  reason- 
able as  to  ascertain  one’s  state  of  health  by 
a ph^’-sical  examination;  but  lilce  the  latter,  it 
needs  an  expert  to  make  the  tests  and  draw  conclusions. 
Splendid  results  are  possible  if  the  v/ork  is  properly 
done.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  to  follow  is  a combina- 
tion of  the  observational  and  test  methods  which 
profits  from  the  good  points  in  both. 

A 2iumber  of  things  must  be  weighed  b^'  the  in- 
terviev/er  in  considering  an  applicant  for  a position. 
One  of  them  is  whether  the  applicant  is  fitted  by 
experience  and  temperament  for  the  position,  .in- 
other  is  whether  the  position  and  its  opportunities 
v/ill  be  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  applicant. 

Still  another  is  whether  the  company  can  make  good 
with  the  prospective  employe  if  he  succeeds  in  fill- 
ing the  requirements  satisfactorily.  A thorough 
consideration  of  these  and  other  questions  is 
necessary  if  the  applicant  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
greatest  mutual  advantage. 

1.  In  the  interview,  the  applicant  should 
be  met  as  far  as  possible  as  an  equal.  He  should 
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be  put  at  ease  and.  not  be  hurried.  He  should  be 
provided  v/ith  an  interpreter  whenever  necessary. 
Questions  which  are  too  direct  or  too  bluntly 
put  are  to  be  avoided  at  the  outset.  A fair 
chance  for  each  applicant  to  present  his  own  case 
is  essential.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  the  pro- 
cess of  selection  one  of  self  analysis,  self- 
direction,  self-placement,  or  self-elimination. 

The  req.uirements  of  the  job  and  the  standards 
of  employment  in  terms  of  aga,  sex,  strength,  special 
abilities,  etc.  should  be  so  set  forth  that  the 
worker  can  draw  his  own  inevitable  conclusion  as  to 
his  fitness  fo^r  the  position.  Indeed,  the  applicant 
for  whom  there  is  no  opening  should  be  so  treated 
that  he  himself  is  conscious  of  his  own  inability 
to  Qualify,  and  in  removing  himself  can  testify  that 
the  company  is  one  In  which  employes  are  properly 
selected  and  given  every  opportunity.  One  corpora- 
tion makes  it  a rule  to  treat  rejected  applicants 
with  such  consideration  that  their  goodv/ill  toward 
the  company  is  not  only  retained  but  increased. 

In  making  a fair  bargain  with  an  applicant, 
perhaps  the  most  necessary  measure  is  to  give  him 
an  honest  evaluation  of  the  job.  Overselling  the 
job,  misstating  its  opportunities  for  advancement 
■and  pay,  create  only  dissatisfaction.  The  pliysical 
environment,  the  occupation  hazards,  the  hours  and 


txhe  causes  of  discharge  should  he  truthfully  pic- 
tured. Many  times  the  overselling  of  a joh  could 
he  chec’ced  if  the  applicant  v/ere  shov/n  the  joh 
specification  sheet  himself,  and  allov ed  to  ash 
Questions  of  the  interviewer.  IJven  better,  of 
course,  is  a chance  for  the  applicant-  to  see  the 
worJc  himself,  so  that  he  may  form  his  ov/n  estimate 
of  it.  This  is  a practice  which  appears  to  he 
gaining  in  favor  and  use. 

The  use  of  various  psychological  and  trade 
tests  hi^  the  a.rmy  during  the  war  brought  a great  . 
improvement  in  their  technicues  and  provided  solid 
evidence  that  they  'were  worth  developing  and  apply- 
ing in  new  fields.  Especially  v/ere  the  general 
intelligence  tests  and  trade  tests  utilized  on  a 
scale  v/hich  brought  significant  evidence  of  their 
possible  value  to  industry.  Application  of  both 
types  of  test  to  factory  worlc  has  been  slov;  in 
coming,  hov^ever,  because  the  adaptation  is  admittedl 
experimental  and  reouires  at  least  in  its  initial 
stages  a high  degree  of  .expert  sicill  end  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  general  intelligence,  trade 
and  special  abilities  tests,  there  is  also  the  rating 
scale  V7hich  is  not  a selective  test  in  the  narrow 
sense.  It  has  no  value  for  the  selection  of  new 
v/orhers  or  new  executives  brought  in  from  the  outside 
but  its  use  in  selecting  executives  for  promotion 
may  come  to  be  considerable. 
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1.  "A  rating  scale”,  sa^/'s  I.Ir.  x.  J.  Reilly, 

"is  a practical  plan,  by  means  of  which  an 
officer's  capacity  ojid  fitness  for  promotion  can 
be  gauged.  q.uickly  and  accurately.  Each  officer 
is  considered  in  the  important  q.ualifi cations 
and  is  rated  one  at  a time  in  those  q.ualities, 
which  are  as  follov/s;  physical  qualities,  intelli- 
gence, leadershi_  , personal  (qualities,  general 
value  to  service. 

"The  scale  was  first  tried  out  (in  the 
Dennison  Mfg.  Go.  ) in  a tentative  way  and  v/hen  it 
definitely  v;as  adopted  in  its  present  form.,  it  was 
presented  to  the  foreman  in  a group  conference. 

At  this  conference  copies  of  the  scale  were  dis- 
tributed to  each  foreman  and  they  were  told  precisely 
what  the  scale  was,  what  it  was  expected  to  do,  and 
why  it  seemed  desirable  to  use  it.  Criticisms  of 
the  scale  were  invited  from  the  foremen  and  every- 
thing was  considered  in  the  development  of  the  scale 
that  gave  promise  of  being  of  help  in  obtaining  an 
effective  sc^le  that  could  be  fairly  used." 

In  Scott  and  Clothier’s  text^  "Personnel  Adminis- 
tration", considerable  space  is  given  to  the  various 
tests  to  be  given  ap:^licants  for  jobs.  They  explain 
and  give  in  a detailed  fashion  sample  tests  which 
can  be  used  for  various  kinds "of  work.  To  include 
copies  of  such  tests  in  this  report  v/ould  be  a 
waste  of  time,  for  they  are  valuable,  as  heretofor^a^ 


1.  P.  J.  Reilly  --  "Personnel"  --1919 


explained,  but  too  advanced  to  institu.te  in  the 
program  of  personnel  methods  v/hich  are  at  pres- 
ent being  promoted. 

Supervision. 

Interviewing  and  selecting  the  applicant  for 
a position  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  tha,t  confronts 
a personnel  manager^  but  the  job  of  supervising  so 
as  to  hold  the  employe  once  he  or  she  has  been  hired 
is  a still  greater  problem.  The  employe  must  be  • 
properly  introduced  to  his  new  work  to  begin  with. 

In  most  organizations  in  v/hich  personnel  practice 
is  not  advanced,  the  introduction  of  the  v/orker  to 
his  position  is  a haihazard  affair.  Fortunately 
the  customary  practice  is  far  more  human  than  this. 

In  giving  the  ap.  licant  a thorough  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  his  work  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  to  perform  it,  employers  are  nov/  begin- 
ning to  use  a definite  techinq^ue  to  define  the 
position  in  terms  of  duties,  the  v/orking  conditions 
and  the  capacities  req.uired  in  its  proper  performance 
The  modem  practice  is  to  require  the  applicant  to 
acquire  actual  positive  information  about  this  job 
and  prevents  any  kick-back  afterwards  to  the  effect 
that  the  job  had  been  misrepresented  to  him. 

1.  This  is  distinctly  a function  of  the  Personnel 
Department.  Upon  the  manner  and  spirit  of  this  intro 
duction  the  employe’s  first  impression  depends  not  a 
little . 


1.  Tead  and  lletcalf  --  Page  61 
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The  first  step  in  this  introductory  process 
may  he  an  oral  explanation  of  the  company's  policies. 
Some  firms  in  addition  to  distributing  an  informa- 
tional booklet,  go  over  the  contents  of  this  hand- 
book with  groups  of  new  v/orkers  in  order  to  make 
perfectly  plain  the  material  it  contains.  This 
method  of  supplementing  a reading  which  may  never 
take  place  or  may  be  hurriedly  done  is  highly 
desirable.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  the 
printed  page  can  of  itself  take  the  place  of  verbal 
communication . 

The  information  and  regulations  contained  in 
the  booklet  cannot  be  too  explicit.  There  should 
be  no  occasion  for  a misunderstanding  about  pay, 
hours,  shop  rules,  safety  regulations,  and  provisions 
regarding  tardiness  and  absence,  overtime,  training 
and  insurance.  After  the  items  on  these  points  have 
been  made  clear  in  conversation,  the  booklet  v/hich 
repeats  in  full  the  contents  of  the  talk,  should 
be  distributed.  It  should  be  stamped  v;ith  the 
employe’s  name  and  number  if  any,  and  be  used  by  him 
for  reference. 

The  worker  should  then  be  introduced  to  his 
foreman  or  superintendent  v;ho  will  direct  him  further, 
either  to  an  assistant  or  to  the  actual  job.  To 
have  the  nev/  employe  enter  his  work  v/ith  manifest 
sympathy  and  loiowledge  of  the  entire  organization, 
not  only  eliminates  waste  of  time  and  misimderstand- 
ing,  but  it  tends  to  assure  in  the  workers’  minds 
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a positive  conviction  that  ho  really  is  wanted  and 
welcome.  Good  manners  and  courteous  treatment  have 
a value  in  industry  which  is  no  less  significa-nt 
than  it  is  in  other  intercourse.  It  is  a value 
that  makes  true  courtesy  worth  striving  for  and 
worth  studying  to  achieve.  Some  interesting  data 
conceiving  this,  follows: 

1.  More  than  40fo  of  turnover  among  industrial 
workers  takes  place  within  the  first  month  of  em- 
ployment, 61^  within  the  first  three  months,  and 
lA^o  v/ithin  the  first  six  months.  Such  were  the 
facts  brought  out  as  the  result  of  an  investigation 
by  Frankel  and  Brissenden  among  fifty- three  firms, 
engaged  in  a dozen  lines  of  industry,  and  employ- 
ing them  in  the  aggregate  7Z,000  workers.  Some 
of  this  turnover  was  due  to  false  starts  which 
might  have  been  avoided  in  part,  if  not  altogether. 

The  New  Employe  can  be  held  by: 

1.  B>:plaining  fully  and  clearly  to  him, 
before  he  begins  v/ork,  such  matters  as 
wages,  hours  of  work,  possibilities  for 
advancement,  the  need  for  steady 
attendance,  etc. 

2.  Taking  him  through  the  plant  or  office 

to  let  him  sec  something  of  the  company’s 
physical  eq.uipmont. 

1.  ’’Holding  New  Ernplo^^'e”  , Metropolitan 
• life  Insurance  Corapavy  --  Pages  1 and  7 
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Using  a v/ell-prepared  bool:  of  instruc- 
tion containing  information  regarding 
things  y/ith  which  he  ought  to  be  famil- 
iar. (Good  books  of  instruction  con- 
tain a cordial  greeting  and  are  prepar- 
ed as  carefully  as  advertising  copy.) 
Introducing  him  to  his  forem.an  or  im- 
mediate superior,  dignifying  the  intro- 
duction by  having  it  made  by  a rep- 
resentative of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment, or  other  responsible  person. 
Listing  his  name  and  the  department 
where  he  works  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
house  organ  if  one  is  xublished. 
Sneouraging  him  to  take  an  active  part 
in  such  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties for  employes  as  may  be  provided, 
including  membership  in  special  organ- 
izations and  clubs. 

Following  him  up  a week  or  tv/o  after 
employment  to  see  how  he  is  getting 
along. 

Being  willing  at  all  times  to  advise 
him  regarding  personal  matters  v/hen  he 
req.uires  advice. 
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The  foregoing  methods  are  used  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  the  existing  employment  depart- 
ment, although  v;e  are  without  an  introductory  book- 
let. lizperience  teaches  one  that  it  pays  to  take 
care  of  those  who  enter  into  an  organization 
entirely  strange  to  them. 

IIo  consistent  method  is  now  in  existence  in 
this  organization  by  which  we  can  follow  up  the  nevr 
employes.  It  is  planned  to  promote  this  extensive- 
ly, knov;ing  that  the  majority^  of  labor  turnover 
occurs  in  the  first  three  months  of  employTiient . 

The  process  is  one  in  which,  we  believe,  all  super- 
intendents, branch  managers,  etc.  should  cooperate 
to  the  utm.ost,  although  the  actual  work  of  checking 
up  the  success  of  the  selection  is  usually  best  done 
by  the  interviewer  who  first  talked  with  the  eraploy''e. 

In  its  assistance  in  transfer  and  promotion, 
follow-up  has  another  task  to  perform.  It  estimates 
a man’s  all-round  fitness  for  his  ^ob,  studies  his 
attitude,  and  measures  his  progress  and  if  the  in- 
terviewer is  found  to  be  mistaken  in  his  original 
placement,  he  assigns  the  worker  to  a position  for 
which  he  is  better  fitted.  The  result  is  not  only 
a positive  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  the  induc- 
tion of  beginners,  but  also  a longer  tenure  of 
office  by  more  efficient  and  happier  employees. 

This  can  be  overdone,  however,  and  firms  must 
take  care  not  to  make  the  new  person  feel  he  or  she 
is*’it’^  To  be  oversolici tous  about  a new  employe 
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is  likely  to  'brin^  a Iccidely  unfavorable  reaction. 


1 . Health  Maintenance 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  greater  and 
greater  measure  that  the  physical  examination  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  hiring  .process.  Its  value  in 
the  selection  of  persons  for  em|)l oyi::ent  in  general 
and  for  specific  tasks  in  particular  has  been 
discussed.  It  has  und  ubtedly  been  the  means  of 
reducing  occupational  disease  and  that  un- 
wholesome labor  t mover  which  is  its  accompaniment. 
Persons  susceptible  to  certain  physical  and 
nervous  strains  are  now  diverted  inte'' ligently  to 
those  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  will  be  free 
from  them. 

The  value  of  the  physical  examination,  however, 
does  not  stop  with  the  hiring  process.  Many  concerns 
make  a practice  of  examining  their  employes 
periodically  and  the  benefits  are  apparent.  Few 
persons  are  conscious  of  ill  health,  yet  there  are 
man^'  in  perfect  health  v;ho  are  unaware  that  they  are 
not  wholly  fit.  They  ore  not  efficient  in  their 
YJork;  they  are  nervous  and  irritable.  They  .seem 
to  bo  getting  nowhere,  yet  seldom  do  they  trace  thes 
results  to  ill  health. 

How  the  inauguration  of  the  periodic  physical 
examination  places  upon  the  management  a very  real 
Scott  and  Clothier  — Page  110 
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responsilDility , that  of  imparting  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  methods  p^nd  purposes  of  the 
examination  to  the  employes.  The  wise  employer 
v/ill  not  attempt  to  establish  the  periodic 
examination  by  edict.  Instinctively'"  almost,  the- 
v/orl-cer  seems  to  regard  the  physical  examination 
with  suspicion.  Certain  employers  have  undoubtedly 
used  it  as  a means  of  ridding  themselves  of  un- 
desirable employes.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
perfectly  natirral  reation  against  it.  And  the 
physical  examination  as  an  institution  has  suffered 
in  conseQucnce  even  in  those  organizations  in 
which  the  motives  of  the  management  have  been 
above  reproach. 

Certain  types  of  persons  prefer  to  live  in 
a false  paradise  rather  than  to  learn  the  possible 
unpleasant  tiaith.  In  these  cases  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  make  the  periodic  examination  optional 
with  the  employe  at  first  rather  than  compulsory. 

1.  Trank  S.  V.’eakly  gives  ten  pages  of  space 
on  the  health  maintenance  (piestion  in  hi^  book, 
"Applied  Personnel  Procedure".  He  says  in  part; 

"The  place  of  the  health  department  in  any 
well-planned  personnel  program  has  come  to  be  well 
established.  There  is  no  longer  any^  room  for 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  far-seeing  executives  as  to 
its  necessity  in  any  organization  having  a large 
number  of  employes.  The  size  and  scope  of  its 


1.  Frank  E.  Y/eakly  --  Page  IS  8 
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wor]:  will  naturally  vary  with  the  number  of  people 
to  he  reached  and  the  policies  of  the  raenaj  inent  in 
connection  v/ith  it.  In  many  institutions  the 
medical  department  v/as  really  the  foreiTinner  of 
subsequent  personnel  worlc  on  a more  elaborate 
scale,  perhaps  because  it  is  easy  to  determine 
results  that  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a depart- 
ment. Its  value  will  be  without  lastinfj  benefits 
unless  coupled  with  a fundamental  program  of 
enlightened  employe  relationships.  In  some 
institutions  such  v.orh  talies  a paternalistic 
viewpoint,  and  consequently  fails  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.  Here  aq^ain  the  management  is  at  fault 
for  not  establishing  a definite  program.” 

It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  this 
department  of  personnel  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  At  the  present  time  all  Home  Office 
employes  are  cared  for  by  the  attending  doctors 
in  the  Clinic,  while  those  in  outlying  districts 
are  cared  for  by  private  physicians.  There  is  no 
regular  check-up  of  health,  nor  is  there  a 
h 'alth  consultation  service,  but  this  is  being 
developed  rapidly  and  changes  should  occur  os 
the  organization  grows. 

Applicants  are  given  a physical  examination 
before  they  are  accepted  as  permanent  employes 
at  the  Boston  office,  but  the  examination  is  not 
thorough.  There  has  been  no  need  for  extensive 
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examinations  thus  far,  but  v/ith  a lar^jer  force  thir 
will  be  a prime  necessity. 

All  employes  connected  v/ith  The  Employers’ 

G-roup  (payroll)  are  included  in  a corporation 
Pension  Plan,  and  they  must  be  physically  examined 
for  this.  Therefore,  the  present  entrance  examination 
serves  tv/o  purposes. 

Incentives. 

1.  Mr.  Cyrus  J.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  the 
International  Harvester  Comp.any  is  responsible  for 
th-^^  sto.tement  that: 

"V/hat  the  v;or3:in£:man  is  asking  for  is  a voice 
1 

in  the  control  of  business  in  which  he  is  a co- 
partner. This  d'Tnand  has  taken  on  various  forms  in 
various  countries.  In  Russia  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Eu.ropean  continent  it  is  Jcnovm  as  Bolshevism;  in 
England  they  call  it  the  V/liitley  Plan;  elsewhere  it 
may  be  called  employes’  representation.  Under  all 
these,  it  is  the  basic  fact  that  the  relationship 
must  be  founded  on  something  else  than  a cash  bond.” 

This  is  true.  ITo  one  wants  to  work  at  a job 
v/hich  holds  no  particular  interest  for  him  and  his 
fellow- workers.  Everyone  wants  so  ething  to  work  for 
and  more  and  more  incentives  are  being  developed. 

This  should  not  be  overemphasized,  however. 

Reward  systems,  vacation  pious,  mutual  benefit 
associations,  prof it-sharing  plans,  bonus  systems, 

1,  Tead  and  Metcalf — Page  222 
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piece  v/ork,  and  many  such  incentives  help  to  keep 
the  employe  interested  in  his  v:ork.  An  organisation 
nev/spaper  and  pension  plans  are  also  popular. 

Incentives  are  very  evident  in  this 
organisation.  In  addition  to  allowing  each  employe 
t o wee.s  vacation  yiith  pay,  they  are  entitled 
(with  a perfect  attendance  record  for  one  year) 
to  an  extra  week^s  pay  or  an  extra  week’s  vacation. 

In  addition  there  are  opportunities  for  promotion 
in  the  work  they  are  occupied  with.  There  is  a 
training  school  \;here  young  men  may  "better  them- 
selves, the  e are  recreation  rooms,  ideal  working 
conditions,  and  most  important  of  all,  permanent 
Jobs. 

The  only  steps  that  can  be  taken  along  this 
line  are  to  include  the  branch  offices,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

Suggestion-,  syste.is  are  popular  and  could  be 
put  into  effect  throughout  the  netv.-ork  of  offices. 
This  has  proven  to  be  a high  class  incentive  and 
one  in  which  i.;ost  everybody  will  take  part  if  the 
system  is  carried  on  in  the  right  way. 

1.  One  of  the  most  succejsf.il  'suggestion  systems 
is  that  of  the  national  Gash  Register  Company, 

This  corap''n;y^  conducts  six  month  suggestion  contests 
and  offers  cash  prises  for  ideas.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  are  offered  to  165  employes  v/hose  suggestions 

1,  Daniel  Bloomfield  — Pages  269  and  271 
"Labor  Ilaintenance" 
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are  especially  £;oocL;  in  addition,  one  dollar  is 
jiven  for  each  adopted  sUiS^estion  to  those  v/ho  foil 
to  v/in  one  of  the  larger  awards. 

The  prizes  given  hy  the  company  fall  into  the 
follov/ing  classes: 

1.  Best  adopted  suggcstion--$100 

E.  IT ext  he'st  adopted  suggestion — $75 

3.  Ilext  "best  adopted  suggestion--$50 

4.  Two  employes  with  next  "best  suggestions — $30  each 

5.  Three  employes  with  next  "best  si-iggestions--$^5  each 

6.  Seven  employes  with  next  best  sn.ggestions — $20  each 

7.  Fifty  employes  v;ith  next  best  suggestions — $5  each 

8.  In  addition  one  dollar  is  given  for  each 
adopted  suggestion  to  those  who  fail  to 
win  one  of  the  larger  awards. 

This  is  only  a sample  of  the  raan;^"  things 
now  in  operation  to  provide  employes  with  incentive. 

After  all,  if  there  is  no  incentive,  there  are  no 
results  for  the  individual  or  the  group;  neither 
is  the  administration  of  personnel  functioning  the 
way  it  should. 


PART  VIII 


COITCLUSIOI'TS  AID  PIDUCTIOKS 


"COi:CLlTSICITS  AlTD  DEDUCTIOI'S" 

From  the  material  included  in  this  thesis,  I 
have  drawn  the  follov/ing  conclusions: 

1.  That  there  is  a specific  need  for  personnel 
administration  in  every  "business  today, 

2.  That  it  is  a medieval  part  of  business 
make-up  v;ith  an  advanced  modem  application. 

3.  That  employer  and  employe  must  w'ork  hand  in 
hand  to  attain  their  individual  ^oals. 

4.  That  personnel  administration  is  not  a side 
issue,  but  an  absolute  branch  of  any  com- 
mercia-1  organization. 

5.  That  personnel  administration  is  a science 
as  much  as  any  other  branch  of  business. 

VALUE  OF  STUDY 

To  me  this  year’s  study  has  been  an  important 
part  of  my  job  as  well  as  the  actual  preparation  of 
this  thesis.  Being  actively  engaged  in  personnel 
work,  and  also  endeavoring  to  establish  a Personnel 
Department  in  this  organization,  has  been  a distinct 
advantage  in  making  this  study.  But  this  has  not 
exceeded  the  advantage  of  making  a study  of  that 
which  I am  promoting. 
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As  already  evidenced,  the  organization,  has 
had  no  Personnel  Department.  There  has  been  no 
centralization  of  personnel  administration.  ITo 
methods,  to  speah  of,  have  been  put  into  effect, 
and  along  v;ith  this,  no  uniformity.. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  the  tv/ofold 
object  of  this  thesis.  I feel  that  it  has  proven 
of  much  greater  value  than  anticipated.  In  addition 
I an  confident  that  my  suggestions  v/ill  be  carefully 
considered  and  possibly  some  of  them  put  into  effect 
I don’t  hesitate  to  write,  without  reservation, 
that  this  study  because  of  its  nature,  has  been  the 
most  interesting,  productive,  and  successful  that 
I have  ever  undertaicen. 


Harold  T.  Young, 

Supt.  Er.:ployment  Dept. 
The  Em-loy'^rs’  Group 
110  Milk  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  pages  contain  an,  outline 
of  the  nev/  Employers’  Group  house  organ. 

It  is  drawn  up  specifically  for  this  organ- 
ization but  the  principles  can  be  applied 
to  any  large  commercial  enterprise. 


Harold  T.  Young 
Sup t .Employment  Dept, 
110  Milk  St. 
hoston,  Mass. 
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THE  EI^IPLQYERS*  OWL" 


TEE  EDITORIAL  STAFF  AlTD  THE  WORK 


The  editorial  staff  should  properly  represent 
every  department  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Branch 
Offices,  Service  Stations,  and  the  field  men  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Home  Office  super- 
intendents. (Claim  men,  payroll  auditors,  inspection 
and  safety  engineers) • With  the  exception  of  the 
editor,  the  staff  should  he  made  up  entirely  of 
employes  appointed  to  their  respective  positions. 

The  make-up  of  the  staff  shall  be  as  follows: 

Advisory  Committee  — To  be  made  up  of  Messrs. 

Stone,  Boyd,  and  Grose. 
V/hose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  act  as  counsel  to 
tne  editor. 

Editor  — Superintendent  of  Employment 

Department . 

Assistant  to  the  Editor  — To  be  appointed  by 

the  editor  from 
Home  Office  employes. 

Associate  Editors  — One  each  to  be  appointed 

by  the  editor  and  branch 
manager"  from  tie  Branch 
Offices  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

(Business  Management)  The  business  management 

of  "The  Owl"  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  editor, 
assisted  by  the  assistant 
editor. 

Staff  Artist  — To  be  appointed  by  the  editor 

from  the  employes. 
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Reporters  — Official  reporters 

will  be  appointed  in 
each  department  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia 
branch  offices.  In 
addition  the  roster 
of  reporters  will  include 
one  appointed  for  each 
remaining  branch  office, 
Service  Station,  and  those 
men  in  the  field  diredtly 
supervised  from  the  Home 
Office.  As  a matter  of  fact 
every  employe  should  be 
made  to  feel  he  is  a staff 
reporter  and  contribute 
articles  regularly  through 
the  designated  channels. 

The  terms  of  office  will  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case, 
in  order  to  encourage  others  to  serve,  and  so 
have  the  interest  and  control  widespread. 


Changes  in  the  staff  villl  be  made  when 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  STAFF 


EDITOR 

Functions  of  the  editor  are:  briefly 
(1)  to  have  general  supervision  of  the 
organization  and  publication  of  the  paper 
(to  include  business  management);  (2)  editorial 
revision  of  material  to  be  published  to  make 
sure  it  conforms  with  the  general  policies  of  the 
company,  and  is  couched  in  language  easily 
understood  by  everyone;  (3)  planning  the  contents 
of  each  issue  and  arranging  the  material  in  the 
form  best  calculated  to  attract  and  hold  the 
interest  of  readers,  stimulate  their  enthusiasm, 
develop  constructive  self-expression  amoung  the 
working  force,  and  bring  all  interests  in 
The  Employers*  Group  together  on  a common  basis 
of  cooperation. 

1.  Assistant  to  the  editor 

Functions  of  the  assistant  editor  are; 
(1)  to  assist  the  editor  in  all  his  work.  (This 
employe  should  be  a reasonable , dependable , 
thorough  Home  Office  employe,  who  is  familiar  with 
publications  and  who  has  had  some  journalistic 
experience . ) 
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1,  Assistant  to  tlE  Editor 

The  assistant  editor  will  have 
complete  charge  of  collecting  the  material 
to  be  published. 

2.  Associate  Editors 

(Because  or  the  large  number  employed 
in  the  New  York,  Phil.,  and  Chicago  offices, 
it  seems  necessary  to  have  one  associate 
editor  in  each  office.) 

These  associate  editors  v/ill  have  super- 
vision of  departmental  reporters  in  their 
respective  branch  offices.  They  shall  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
submission  of  all  copy  including  photographs 
and  illustrations  from  the  reporters.  In 
addition  they  should  be  qualified  to  judge 
whether  or  not  reporters  are  submitting  the 
right  material.  The  associate  editors  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  editor. 
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REPORTERS 

Functions  of  the  reporters  are:  to 
write  up  and  submit  articles  of  interest  to 
any  employe  or  group  of  employes,  and  to  submit 
snapshots,  photos,  and  cartoons. 

Those  reporters  who  are  situated  in  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  branch  offices 
will  turn  in  their  material  to  the  associate 
editor  at  their  offices,  while  reporters  in 
other  branches  and  inspectors,  claim  men  etc., 
will  send  their  contributions  direct  to  the 
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” THE  ELIPLOYERS*  OWL  ” 


The  official  publication  of  the  employes*' 
of  The  Employers*  Group  will  be  known  as  The 
Employers*  Owl. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  our  workers* 
publication,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an 
historical  record,  a means  to  communicate  the 
ideas  of  The  Employers*  Group  to  its  employes, 
and  a medium  through  which  we  can  help  the 
employes  to  help  themselves  in  all  phases  of 
self  and  Group  improvement, 

"The  Owl**  T/ill  represent  all  employes  from 
the  U,8,  Manager  to  those  .scattered  in  the 
’field.  It  will  reach  every  group  and 
individual  on  the  basis  of  participation  in  the 
enterprise  and  through  representation  on  the 
editorial  staff. 

From  the  outset  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  paper  to  be  ’*newsy”,  never  didactic,  and 
always  constructive.  We  will  strive  to  have 
all  items  terse  and  full  of  **punch’*. 

Enthusiasm  and  action  will  be  by-v;ords  of  the 
editor  and  the  language  used  v/ill  be  simple. 

To  accomplish  its  purpose  **The  Owl**  must: 

1.  Create  and  Builu  Up  Loyalty  To  The 
Company  By  Means  of  Articles  on; 

a.  Dances,  outings,  banquets 

b.  Athletics,  (Bowling,  etc.) 

c.  Association,  clubs,  orchestra 

d.  Clinic  (health) 

e.  The  Employers’  as  the  right 
firm  to  work  for  (Heat,  Light, 

Healthy  environment) 

f.  Steady  work  and  good  pay 

g.  Eraployers*  interest  in  assured 

h.  Advertising  The  Service  That 

Satisfies. 

i.  Size  and  scope  of  Group 
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II.  Foster  Initative 

By  articles  on: 

a.  Promotions  Chow  to  win 
them)  inspirational 

b.  Suggestions  (Prizes,  who 
wins  ttem  etc.  ) 

III.  Improve  spirit  of  Cooperation 
between  Departments  and  Branch 
Offices,  By  Articles  on: 

a.  The  various  departments 
and  branch  off ices( their 
functions  and  relations  to 
other  departments) 

IV.  Create  a friendly  spirit  amon^  all 
employes.  By  articles  on: 

a.  Department  news: (notes 

regarding  employes  as  follows: 

— Births,  marriages,  deaths, 
engagements,  illness,  new 
employes,  transfers  and 
promotions,  new  homes,  new  cars, 
f ami ly  ac comp 1 i shme nt  s , 
vacations,  week  ends,  visits  of 
old  em.ployes,  wedding 
anniversaries,  visitors  to 
various  offices,  new  equipment, 
jokes. ) 

V.  Help  employes  To  Better  Selves.  By 
articles  on: 

a.  Education  (Opportunities  locally 
and  correspondence.  Library) 

VI.  Foster  Thrift.  By  articles  on: 

a.  Savings,  investments 

b.  Cooperative  banks 

c.  Insurance  (additional) 

d.  Dangers  of  fake  stocks  (Boston 
Better  Business  Bureau) 

e.  Budgets 

VII.  Promote  Safety  and  foster  accident 
preventions.  By  articles  on: 

a.  Prevention  of  accidents  — 

safety  work,  fire  prevention. 

Create  desire  in  employes  to  stick 
to  their  Jobs. 

Every  article  in  the  paper  should 
do  this. 
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IX.  Create  Desire  of  Those  on  Outside 

To  Become  Lmployees  in  The 

Employers  * Group . 

X.  Create  employ#5*>'’  interest  through 

illustrations  *i.-d  photographs. 

Special  attention  shall  be  given 
to  securing  good  pictures  and 
drainings  both  from  the  photo- 
graphers point  of  view,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  in- 
terest. The  kinds  of  pictures 
that  prove  of  most  interest 
include  the  following.':  employes 
at  work  and  in  natural  surroundings, 
new  buildings,  new  departments, 
new  office  machinery,  employe s( 
length  of  service)  , groups  of 
employes  vacation  photos,  baby 
pictures,  pictures  of  prize 
winners. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THIS  PAPER  y/ILL  BE  : 

I.  ADVERTISING 

While  **The  Owl”  is  primarily  an  employes* 
magazine,  nevertheless  it  has  advertising  value. 

"The  Owl”  shall  and  will  contain  certain  information 
which  has  advertising  value,  in  that  it  is 
informative,  and  of  interest  to  agents  and  assured, 
as  well  as  employes. 

Description  of  our  business  and  our  methods, 
news  from  agents,  and  also  articles  on  what  The 
Employers*  Group  does  for  its  employes,  and  the 
public  at  large. 

No  "advertising”  (as  the  word  generally 
is  used)  will  be  accepted  which  does  not  relate 
to  the  activities  of  the  employes*  assocation. 

II.  RELATIONS  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

"The  Owl”  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
furthering  of  a proper  relation  between  The 
Employers*  Group  and  its  stockholders.  Through 
"The  Owl”  there  v/ill  be  a general  inter- 
communication of  ideas,  and  a promotion  of  general 
good  feeling.  Through  the  editorial  policy  and 
general  articles  "The  Owl”  should  give  the  employes 
a clearer  idea  of  their  relation  to  the  management. 
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111.  RELATION  OF  LI.'IPLG YLRS * GROUP  TO  TEL 

PUBLIC 


”The  Owl”  should  emphasize  what 
connection  The  Group  has  v/ith  the  general  public. 
From  time  to  time  opportunities  should  be 
sought  to  bring  out  The  Employers*  Group 
relation  to  others,  either  by  comparison,  or  by 
articles  that  will  show  The  Employers*  Group 
position  in  the  business  world,  and  its 
attitude  toward  others. 

RELATION  OF  EIvlPLOYERS * GROUP  TO  ITS 
VARIOUS  CONSTITUENTSSC BRANCH  OFFICES)  ETC. 
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CIRCULATION 


**The  Owl"  will  be  distributed  without 
charge  to  the  stockholders  and  every  salaried 
employe  of  The  Employers*  Group;  approximately 
3,000  copies  monthly. 

Branch  Ofiice  circulation  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  associate  editor  or  reporter  in  charge. 
Distribution  to  office  employes  will  be  at 
closing  time  on  the  day  "The  Owl"  is  received. 
Except  on  special  occasions  this  practise  v/ill  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 

Copies  will  be  mailed  to  those  in  the  field 
not  attached  to  branch  offices,  the  stencilled 
mailing  list  to  be  kept  at  the  Home  Office  in 
charge  of  the  editor. 


"The  Owl" 


SIZE 

The  size  of  the  paper  will  be  8"  x lOg-",  and 
to  begin  with,  will  contain  8 pages. 
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TYPE 

Body  type  to  be  used  will  be  10  or,  12pt. 
Headline  type  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of 
the  articles,  but  all  heads  used  will  be  uniform 
in  style, 

STOCK 

The  stock  will  be  coated  book  paper  ( smooth 
surface).  No  cover  will  be  used  at  present, 

PRIITTINO 

The  printing  of  "The  Owl"  will  be  done  by 
the  printer  submitting  the  lowest  bid.  In 
adwarding  the  contract,  quality  and  service  will 
be  the  prime  objects  considered, 

ENCRAVING 

The  engraving  will  not  be  awarded  to  any 
specific  engraver  until  the  editor  has  found  one 
v/ho  gives  the  quality  and  service  desired, 

(Because  of  the  uncertain  cuts  in  each  issue,  it 
seems  wise  to  shop  around  instead  of  tying  our- 
selves up  with  a contract,) 

DATE  OF  PUBLICATION 

"The  Owl"  will  be  issued  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month  starting  with  May  1,  1928,  If  the  first 
falls  on  a Sunday  or  holiday  it  will  appear  the  day 
following. 
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Special  issues  for  the  annual  outing 
etc.  will  be  timed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
occasion. 

PRESENTATION 

"The  Owl"  will  be  introduced  to  the 
employes  by  a full  page  editorial  to  appear 
on  the  first  page  over  the  signature  of  the 
U.S.  Manager,  in  which  he  shall  sumraarize  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  paper,  and  ask  all  employes 
to  cooperate  for  its  success. 

CLUB  TOPICS 

Club  Topics  shall  be  abolished  by  a 
conference  between  Messrs.  Stone  and  Young 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Men’s 
Association  together  with  the  editor  and 
business  manager  of  Club  Topics.  If  as  a 
result  of  such  a conference,  it  is  thought 
better  to  present  the  whole  matter  to  the  Men’s 
Association,  this  will  then  be  arranged. 
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